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WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH. 


BY J. T. REMEY. 


The sudden death of Mary Coolbaugh Fuller, wife of Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States, at her summer home in Sorrento, Maine, 
while sitting upon the piazza conversing with friends, and the recent death of 
Jane Coolbaugh Marsh, wife of the Hon. Benj. F. Marsh, M. ©., Warsaw, IIli- 
nois, followed in a very short time by the death of her bereaved husband, have 
revived memories of their distinguished father, Hon. William F. Coolbaugh, 
and suggest that a brief outline of his business life would prove of interest 
generally to the people of Iowa and Illinois and especially to many yet living 
who enjoyed a personal acquaintance with him and still cherish his memory. 


Away back in the year 1821, on a farm in Pike county, 
Pennsylvania, was born a child who was destined to take an 
active part in the development of one of the richest portions 
of the Great West, which was, at that time, literally a wild 
west, dominated by Indians and buffaloes. This child, a boy, 
grew up on the farm pretty much as the average farmer’s boy 
does, working in the field during the planting and harvesting: 
seasons, and, in the winter time, going to the husking-bee,, 
the spelling schools, and getting a lttle rudimentary instruc- 
tion in the three R’s from the country schoolmaster. But in 
his case, the dull life on a farm grew distasteful. Nature had 
endowed him with an active brain, a vigorous body, an ener-- 
getic and determined spirit. He longed for a life, an environ- 
ment, that would expand and develop these natural gifts. 
He wanted to go out into the world where he would be brought 
into contact and competition with progressive men. 

So in early life this youth, William F. Coolbaugh by name, 
left the old farm, the home of his father and dear old mother, 
and struck out for the great city of Philadelphia. Here he 
succeeded in securing a humble position in one of the big 
stores; but his stay was not for a long time, however. This 
was not his place, he felt, and so moved on. With the keen 
foresight and judgment that ever marked his career, he turned 
his steps towards the Great West, intuitively feeling that there: 
an empire was being builded and that there his destiny lay. 
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In due course he came to the town of Burlington, Iowa, 
arriving in the year 1842. It was a small but thriving village 
on the west bank of the great Mississippi river. Here, almost 
literally speaking, he pitched his camp; here he resolved to 
labor and wait to see what Dame Fortune might have in store 
for him. Others were meeting with success, why not he? And 
reasoning to himself thus, he began his western life. 

With Mr. Coolbaugh on his journey to the west was a 
young man by the name of Trevor, a member of a wealthy 

‘Philadelphia family. Mr. Trevor soon tired of pioneer life 
and returned to his eastern home. And about this time he met 
Thomas A. Hendricks, famous in later years, whose affection- 
ate regard for him lasted through life. Mr. Coolbaugh started 
a general store and from the first met with great success. 
Soon he was looked upon as one of the leading business men 
of the place. The brusque and hardy pioneers of those days 
were prompt to recognize his talents. His opinions and judg- 
ments on the leading questions of the day were eagerly sought 
after, and he was looked upon by all as a man of marked abil- 
ity. His ideas were sound, practical and clear eut, and 
whether in conversation or on the platform he had a most 
impressive way of stating them. Bold and fearless white men, 
in great numbers, poured into this new country, waging a 
peaceful conquest, chiefly as tillers of the soil. The forest, 
the Indian, the buffalo, each, in turn, gave way to the master- 

ful superiority of these hardy pioneers. 

Into this frontier life, this struggle with. the savage, the 
beast and the wilderness, filled with the enthusiasm of vig- 
orous youth, conscious of his strength, buoyant and deter- 
mined in spirit, and confident of success, came William F. 
Coolbaugh to take his destined place as a leader among the 
hardy old pioneers who had preceded him. Burlington was 
strictly a border town. Immigration to the locality tributary 
to her was great and steady. Her population was cosmopoli- 
tan to an extreme. The hunter, the trapper, the woodsman, 
the farmer, the Indian, and the college graduate daily min- 
gled on her streets without comment and formed the colony 
out of which her merchants were to get their business. Some 
of these pioneers had left the comforts and luxuries of refined 
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homes in the east, but all met here on common ground, one 
man as good as another. 

In this motley mixture of men Mr. Coolbaugh found him- 
self ‘‘a part and parcel,’’ as it were. His business prospered 
greatly and in a few years, marked by much hard work on his 
part, he found he had accumulated far beyond the average 
and was looked upon as one of the rich men of the town. But 
gentler thoughts than those of business began to fill his mind. 
Young Cupid selected him for a victim and his heart was 
pierced. He fell in love with and was married to Miss Jane 
L. Brown, one of the fairest daughters of old Kentucky, a 
beautiful woman with sweet and winning manners. Their 
wedding occurred in the forties and, a devoted and congenial 
couple, they saw many happy days. They were blessed with a 
family of most interesting children, only four of whom sur- 
vived their infancy, viz: Mary E., Mildred, James L. and Jane 
Eliza. The eldest daughter, Mary E., was born in the Barret 
House, Burlington, a noted caravansary in those days when 
Iowa was a territory; she married Melville W. Fuller, a suc- 
cessful and prominent lawyer of Chicago, who became Chief 
Justice of the United States. Mrs. Fuller was well known 
throughout the land for her noble character and her personal 
and social accomplishments. In October, 1888, Washington 
became their home and there Mrs. Fuller by her graces of 
person and mind shone in the circles of society into which the 
official position of her distinguished husband and her own 
charming attributes introduced her on his accession to his 
dignified office. She died suddenly August 17th, 1904, at Sor- 
rento, Maine, her summer home. It was the close, in this 
world, of a fairy tale in which the two principals from their 


first meeting were ever most congenial and ever lived most 


happily. 

The second daughter, Mildred, died in her seventeent 
year, just budding into young womanhood; a winsome girl, 
with the clear-cut features of her father and much of his 
intellect. 

The son, James L., died in his twenty-seventh year, on the 
threshold of a most promising life. The youngest child, Jane 
Eliza, married the Hon. B. F. Marsh, a Congressman and well 
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known lawyer of Warsaw, Ill. They had a large family and 
lived in great happiness, being congenial in every way. She 
died March 18th, 1905, and Col. Marsh soon followed her. 

At this time we find Mr. Coolbaugh approaching the zenith 
of his commercial career. He had amassed an ample fortune 
for those days, and emerged from a general retail store into a 
large wholesale grocery business. He had built for the use of 
his firm one of the finest houses in the town and had associated 
with him a young man of fine business qualifications and a 
tireless worker, under the firm name of W. F. Coolbaugh & 
Co., the junior partner being the late U. S. Senator John 
Henry Gear, who, besides his success in business, later in his 
career achieved other distinctions, as Mayor of Burlington, 
State Senator, Member of Congress, Governor of the Common- 
wealth, finally reaching his goal as. United States Senator, all 
of which positions he filled with great eredit. Gen. John M. 
Corse* was a clerk in the same establishment. 

Mr. Coolbaugh erected in these years, for his family to 
whom he was fondly devoted, a commodious residence which 
was generally considered the most elegant in town. He was 
for some years a member of the State Senate, with Lyman 
Cook as his colleague, one being a democrat and the other a 
whig. 

But having climbed to the top of the commercial ladder, 
he looked around for other worlds to conquer and wisely con- 
cluded to enter the world of finance, where he felt he was able 
to act a leading part. What he accomplished in this line 
during his successive years must have surpassed his most vivid 
anticipation. His opportunity soon came. The leading, and 
perhaps at the time the only, banking firm in the town was 
that of F. J. C. Peasley & Co., the junior partner being 
Francis W. Brooks. Mr. Brooks was president of the National 
State Bank for many years and continued as such up to the 
time of his death, which took place in the year 1869. He was 


*General Corse was one of the coterie of military men whose heroic deeds - 
have shed much lustre upon the State of Iowa. His brave conduct at Allatoona 
where he held his position against the fierce attacks of the enemy, largely out- 
numbering his forces, has given him a brilliant page in history. This event 
suggested the famous song of ‘‘Hold the Fort’’ sung by Evangelists Moody 
and Sankey and arousing the wildest enthusiasm in their audiences, 
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a good banker, safe, conservative, and a man of few words. 
His management added greatly to the success of the bank. 
He erected an elegant suburban home, just south of the city, 
where his family have since lived in the enjoyment of great 
comfort and luxury. 

Early in the fifties the head of the firm, Mr. F. J. C. 
Peasley (the father of Mr. J. C. Peasley, who resides in Chi- 
cago, and who, for many years, was First Vice-President of 
the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., and ably conducted the financial 
affairs of this great system) died, and then it was that Mr. 
Coolbaugh reached the place where he was to achieve most 
brilhant success. He formed a partnership with Mr. Brooks, 
under the name of Coolbaugh & Brooks, and the firm was 
established at the corner of Main and Jefferson streets, now 
occupied by the National State Bank, doing a general banking 
and land business. This firm continued for many years and 
was widely known for its wealth and business integrity; it 
was very prosperous and both partners piled up what was con- 
sidered (for those days) large fortunes. 

In the year 1858 the Iowa Legislature passed an act incor- 
porating the State Bank of Iowa and branches were established 
in the leading cities and towns. At Burlington the branch 
bank was established by Messrs. Coolbaugh and Brooks, and 
with them were associated only a few others, but all leading 
citizens, viz: Hon. Lyman Cook, Mr. E. D. Rand, Hon. John 
H. Gear and Hon. James W. Grimes, the latter renowned as 
an able lawyer and a United States Senator of great promi- 
nence and influence. Hon. Lyman Cook was President of the 
First National Bank from its inception, early in the sixties, 
up to the day of his death in 1898. He was a prominent 
citizen, took great interest in municipal affairs, and, at one 
time, was Mayor of the city. His administration is cited as 
one of the most efficient Burlington ever had. Mr. E. D. 
Rand was the leading lumber merchant and one of the wealthi- 
est citizens in the town. He was modest, unassuming and 
highly respected. His home was probably the most elegant 
one in Burlington. It still stands and is maintained in much 
splendor. 

The firm of Coolbaugh & Brooks furnished most of the 
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capital and, being experienced bankers, assumed the manage- 
ment. The first officers were as follows: William F. Cool- 
baugh, President; Lyman Cook, Vice-President; Francis W. 
Brooks, Cashier, and although the bank was incorporated in 
the summer of 1858, it was not opened for business until the 
month of February, 1859. 

The State Bank Act was a liberal one and at the same 
time conservative and carefully outlined. Our legislators, 
some of whom were practical bankers, one of them being Mr. 
Coolbaugh, a prominent and able actor in this matter, evinced 
great wisdom and foresight in passing the act, recognizing 
the basic principle of a good profit being assured to the bank- 
ers in order to make the scheme successful. Their example in 
this respect might be wisely followed by the political solons 
who dominate the halls of Congress at the present day and 
persistently turn down everything that seems to favor the 
national banks. One privilege, especially, with many others, 
that was granted in the State Bank Act that may be of more 
than ordinary interest at this time, in view of the momentous 
question as it is presented before the eyes of the people today, 
is the one of the power to issue circulating notes that was 
granted to the various branches of the State Bank. Take, for 
instance, the Burlington branch of the State Bank, being the 
one that directly concerns us, and we find this: With a 
paid-up capital of $150,000, the bank was permitted to issue 
circulating notes to the extent of $300,000, having deposited 
with the Auditor of State bonds to the amount of 1214 per 
cent, these securities consisting mostly of state bonds. Here is 
an instance of what is now known as asset currency, and is 
referred to with considerable satisfaction by the advocates of 
such an issue today, who point with pride to the fact that the 
circulating notes of the different branches of the State Bank 
of Iowa were all redeemed dollar for dollar; no one lost a 
dollar by them. 

Notwithstanding the phenomenal success which had fol- 
lowed his business life up to this time, Mr. Coolbaugh was far 
from being satisfied. His career was incomplete, he felt. His 
genius for finance needed a larger field in which to expand, 
and with prophetic eyes he turned towards Chicago, the Queen. 
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City of the Lakes, then, as now, the gateway of the teeming 
west, her sinews of trade lapping around the world. Accord- 
ingly, in May, 1862, he removed, with his family, to Chicago 
and opened a banking office at the corner of Lake and La Salle 
streets, then the center of the business district. The name of 
the firm was W. F. Coolbaugh & Co., Mr. F. W. Brooks, of 
Burlington, being the junior partner. He remained in Bur- 
lington in charge of the branch of the State Bank there, in 
which the two partners owned a controlling interest, a condi- 
tion that continued for many years. 

Into this new business Mr. Coolbaugh threw all his mighty 
powers. Possessed of an almost unerring judgment and the 
ability to read aright the characters of men in their faces, as. 
presented to him, and able to combine with these the faculty 
of drawing men to him, it is no matter of wonder that business 
rushed in upon him almost faster than he could take care of it. 
Within a year the room became too small for the growing busi- 
ness, and he removed his bank to the corner opposite, into more 
commodious and better appointed quarters. 

It was at this time, early in the year 1863, that Mr. Cool- 
baugh suffered the greatest sorrow of his life, in the death of 
his beloved wife, a most lovable woman. Mrs. Coolbaugh had 
been somewhat an invalid for some years, and the harsh cli- 
mate of Chicago did not seem to agree with her. After months 
of heroic and patient suffering, she passed out of this life, 
buoyant in the hope of a reunion with her loved ones in the 
mysterious future. 

Mr. Coolbaugh’s business grew and prospered in the most 
astonishing manner. He was in his prime, men flocked around 
him in sheer admiration of his financial generalship. They 
brought him their business and consulted and advised with 
him in their affairs, looking upon him as a veritable oracle of 
commerce and finance, they had such confidence in his judg- 
ment. 

In four years the new quarters were inadequate to accom- 
modate the business and in the year 1867, impressed with the 
idea that the business district was moving southward, Mr. 
Coolbaugh leased of Mr. P. F. W. Peck, a wealthy man and 
noted for the great number of valuable business corners he 
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owned, the property at the southwest corner of Washington 
and La Salle streets, for a period of ten years, with provisions 
for renewals, at a rental for vacant ground that was consid- 
ered excessive, even in that extravagant age. But Mr. Cool- 
baugh’s good judgment did not fail him. A large modern 
building was erected, his bank occupying the principal floor. 
A year previous to this, however, he had converted the firm of 
W. F. Coolbaugh & Co. into a national bank, under the 
National Bank Act, as passed by Congress, an outgrowth of 
our civil war. This bank was named the Union National Bank 
and was by far the largest banking institution in the whole 
western country. 

Mr. Coolbaugh’s fame as a banker and man of finance was 
now at its height. He was well known both east and west. 
But it was the growing states of the west that chiefly con- 
tributed to his greatness. They all wheeled into lne—Wis- 
eonsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and, notably, Iowa, where his name had become 
almost a household word, each and all, drawn by the magnet- 
ism of his influence, poured their inereasing reserves into his 
bank. He understood the needs of the western bankers so 
thoroughly that he was able to advise, suggest and assist, and 
in this way there was built up, as it were, between them, a 
feeling of fraternalism which cemented their business rela- 
tions and made the western banker his steadfast supporter 
and friend. It was his policy, and a wise one it proved to be, 
to come into personal contact with his patrons as far as prac- 
tical, and being universally fair and honorable in his dealings 
it was seldom, indeed, that any one felt aggrieved. 

In the year 1864 Mr. Coolbaugh was married to Miss Addie 
Reeves of Newburg-on-the-Hudson, an accomplished woman, 
beautiful and of most charming personality. She presided 
with dignity and grace at the head of his household. He built 
a fine house in one of the most desirable locations to be found 
in the city and there passed many happy hours in the domestic 
joys of his hearth and home. 

In 1870 he was a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which met at Springfield, taking a prominent part in 
framing the present constitution of Illinois. 
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All things now prospered with him. His bank increased 
and grew until it had fairly outstripped all competitors. For 
many years these prosperous conditions continued to exist 
without let or hindrance, until there occurred the most appall- 
ing disaster of modern times—the great fire in the month of 
October, 1871, by which almost the entire business portion of 
this wonderful city was destroyed, together with many of her 
palatial residences. The flames were so fierce and spread so 
rapidly that scores of the people were forced to abandon their 
homes and their property and flee precipitately into the waters 
of Lake Michigan to save their very lives. The money loss 
was immense, almost beyond conception; much of the insur- 
ance rendered worthless, and the majority of the business men 
found utter ruin confronting them. But they did not despair; 
instead they set themselves to work rebuilding the city on a 
seale that has challenged the admiration of the whole world 
and made Chicago unique among all her sister cities. 

Throughout the whole of this terrible calamity Mr. Cool- 
baugh was comparatively serene, although he did not know 
whether the millions locked up in his bank vaults would be 
found consumed into ashes or not, and he easily held his lead- 
ership among his contemporary bankers. He presided at 
* their meetings, advised and encouraged them. Business in all 
lines was soon resumed with a rush, and where all had been 
smoking ruins a magnificent city was built that is truly a 
world wonder. Like a modern Phoenix Chicago rose from her 
ashes with more than all her pristine grandeur. 

But another calamity was impending, although of a far 
different character. The memorable crisis of 1873 began to 
‘stretch its dismal shadow. It moved slowly, but its might was 
great, and gathered its victims by the thousands—none was 
spared. The actual disaster was precipitated by the failure 
of the banking house of Jay Cooke & OCo., the fiscal agents of 
the U. 8. Government. Being unable to meet their obliga- 
tions, they were obliged to suspend. Like an epidemic of dis- 
ease the trouble expanded rapidly. Almost like a flash it 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to the 
Gulf; the whole country was in its throes. Ever since the 
eivil war was terminated and peace declared, the people, 
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stimulated by their prosperity, had been living and doing 
business with the greatest extravagance. Production of 
materials, manufactured articles, in fact, business of all kinds, 
was largely overdone, the consequence being that credit was 
expanded'to an extremely hazardous extent. Reaction set in, 
prices toppled, failure after failure took place, and through- 
out the whole country a terrible panic ensued. Business firms 
that had withstood the assaults of almost a hundred years fell 
like grass before the scythe, and with them fell banks, banking 
institutions and bankers, with scant ceremony. 

The Union National Bank, the splendid handiwork of its 
honored President—W. F. Coolbaugh—proud in its suprem- 
acy and for years glorious as the leading and largest fiscal 
institution in the west, was forced to suspend. It fell with a 
crash that resounded across the country, and her distinguished 
builder was carried down in the ruin. Humbled, crushed in 
spirit, and despairing, he hardly had the heart to contem- 
plate the wreck of his life’s work and begin the work of resur- 

‘rection. But the bank resumed business again, though the 
dominating influence of Mr. Coolbaugh was no longer aggres- 
sive; and the prestige of his great institution had been seri- 
aly impaired. It survived for many years and its power is 
sa As today. 

r. Coolbaugh survived this great disaster for several 
years, making heroic efforts to retrieve his fallen fortunes, 
but brooding over the changes in his circumstances, the loss of 
many he had supposed to be his friends, and various similar 
disappointments, embittered his life. Heroic as he had always 
been, he was unable to carry these added burdens. His in- 
domitable courage failed him. The human fabrie gave way, 
and in November, 1877, under the most melancholy and tragie 
circumstances, his spirit took flight. For his bereaved family 
many a heart grieved and many tears of sympathy were shed. 
Mrs. Coolbaugh survives him, with two charming daughters, 
Addie and Wilhelmina, and is living in dignified retirement, 
the most of the time in Europe. 

While W. F. Coolbaugh was never a politician in any sense 
of the term, he did take a considerable interest in politics and 
had a close acquaintance with many of the leaders of his day.. 
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He was a great admirer of that famous democrat, Stephen A. 
Douglas—‘The Little Giant’’ of Ilinois—and in the early 
fifties, when Mr. Douglas made a political speech in Burling- 
ton, he stood in front of Mr. Coolbaugh’s new store, when he 
addressed the people. 

He was a staunch democrat, but he was a Union democrat, 
and during the civil war this meant more than the present 
generation is able to fully realize. In all the vicissitudes of 
those momentous years he never wavered in his loyalty to the 
old flag, The following resolution, passed by the Board of 
Directors of the Burlington Branch of the State Bank of 
Iowa, well shows where he stood, and how promptly he took 
his stand, for the action was taken one week after the Union 
flag on Fort Sumter was fired upon by the secessionists of 
Charleston : 

BoRLINGTON, Iowa, 
Wednesday, April 16, 1861. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, held at the Bank, this day. 
Present, Jas. W. Grimes, Lyman Cook, W. F. Coobaugh, F. W. Brooks. 

Resolved: That the Cashier of this Bank be directed to advance to 
the Governor of this State, such sum of money as he may require from 
this Branch for the equipment and preparation of the regiment called for 
by the resident of the United States. 

F, W. Brooks, Cashier, 

It will be remembered that the first call of President Lin- 
coln was for 75,000 volunteers to aid in suppressing the rebel- 
lion, and presumably Iowa’s quota under this call was one 
regiment. General W. T. Sherman was president of a college 
in Louisiana at the breaking out of the war, and immediately 
came north to fight for the Union. He expressed the opinion 
that the President should have called for not less than 300,000 
men; that it would take all of them and perhaps more, with 
much bloodshed, before the war was ended. He was ungrate- 
fully called ‘‘Crazy Sherman’’ for this by the enthusiastic 
people of the north, but his opinion was fully justified by 
subsequent events. 

Towards the close of the war this old hero and veteran 
visited Chicago. By his skill and valor in the science of war, 
he had become idolized by the people. A public reception was 
given him in the Board of Trade building, on South Water 
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street, and Mr. Coolbaugh delivered the welcoming address. 
He was a graceful speaker and was most eloquent on this 
oceasion, to the surprise of many who had not before known 
he had talents in that direction. 

A fact that may interest the public to know is that Mr. 
Coolbaugh was one of the organizers of the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River railroad, about the year 1852-3, and for several 
years was the president of the company. This road, after it 
had been extended across the state of Iowa to the Missouri 
river, and reached a basis of considerable prosperity, was ab- 
sorbed by the C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., which, under the able 
management of Mr. C. E. Perkins, who for years was its presi- 
dent and practical head, has become a monstrous system and 
as the ‘‘Burlington Route’’ is known world-wide. Although 
still prominently connected with its management, he is no 
longer its president, having voluntarily retired after many 
years of unqualified success. That honor has been conferred 
upon Mr. George B. Harris, who is thoroughly equipped for 
the position by years of experience and training and is looked 
upon as one of the ablest railroad men in the country. 

Mr. Coolbaugh was a man with whom nature had been most 
generous. Gifted with a handsome physique, a pleasant voice, 
dignified though pleasing manners, observant, discreet, intel- 
ligent and intellectual, he was thoroughly equipped for the 
life of a financial man and banker. These were elements of 
his success. He was not fond of what is termed general 
society, but preferred the radiance of his own fireside. He 
also enjoyed the companionship of his intimate friends, and 
informal meetings with them constituted one of his great 
pleasures. There were few dull moments when he was present, 
for he was most genial in conversation, quick at repartee and 
a fine raconteur. 

But this gifted man has passed out of our lives; he is no 
longer one of us; he has fought the good fight and entered 
into his reward. Many years have intervened, but have not 


sufficed to efface his memory. It still lives and is tenderly 
cherished. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CHARLES CHRISTO- 
PHER PARRY. 


BY CHARLES A. WHITE. 


Among the names of those citizens of Iowa who have borne 
an active and honorable part in original scientific research, 
none is more worthy than that of Dr. Charles Christopher 
Parry to be commemorated in this official publication of the 
state of which he was a loyal citizen for more than forty years. 
He died at his suburban home at Davenport, Iowa, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1890, and that sad loss to Iowa and to the scientific 


_ world was duly chronicled in various publications.* Its tardy 


publication here is not an indication of any lack of apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Parry’s eminent worth, but is a result of the dif- 
fieulty which often occurs in promptly securing for THE 
ANNALS the biographical, memoirs which it is desired they 
should contain. 

Dr. Parry was born in the hamlet of Admington, Glouces- 
tershire, England, on August 28, 1823, and was brought to: 
America by his parents, both natives of Gloucestershire, who 
settled on a farm in Washington county, New York, in 1832. 
The father, Rev. Joseph Parry, was a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and was married to Eliza Elliott 
in 1819. She had two brothers who were also clergymen of 
that church, and her son’s habit of quiet seriousness was 
doubtless a consequence of such prevailing family influences. 
There were nine children in the family, of whom Charles 
Christopher was the third. All are now dead except two, 
Joseph Parry and Mrs. Charles Pickering, both of Pasadena, 
California. Dr. Parry left no children and his living kindred 
in America are therefore few. 

For many boys of superior mental force it would have been 
thought a hardship to be confined to farm life, away from the 
world’s urban activities, but to young Parry it proved to be a 
fortunate cireumstance. It brought him into immediate con- 
tact with nature in a region whose biological resources stimu- 

* See, for example, the sketch by Dr. C. H. Preston in the Proceedings of the 


Davenport Academy of Sciences, Sept., 1893; and that of Dr. F. H. Knowlton in the- 
Bulletin of the Washington Philosophical Society, October, 1892. 
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lated his native talent, and which was the scene of much of the 
work of that venerated Nestor of botanical science, Dr. John 
Torrey. Even as a boy, Parry made the acquaintance, on 
botanical ground, of Dr. Torrey, and of his no less famous co- 
worker and friend, Dr. Asa Gray; and this acquaintance 
ripened into life-long friendship and collaboration with both 
of those masters of their chosen science. 

The paternal farm was young Parry’s home until the com- 
pletion of his boyhood, and he bore his full share of its labors 
and duties. In the intervals of those labors he found time to 
acquaint himself with all the plants of his neighborhood, and 
he also made such good use of his local educational opportuni- 
ties that in due time he entered Union College at Schenectady, 
from which institution he graduated with honor. He con- 
tinued his botanical studies in addition to those of his college 
course, giving special attention to medical botany. This spe- 
cial study, and also the fact that both his mentor-friends, 
Torrey and Gray, as well as most of the naturalists of that 
time, were Doctors of Medicine, evidently influenced him in 
the choice of medicine as a profession. Therefore, upon the 
completion of his studies at Union College he entered the med- 
ical department of Columbia University in New York City, 
where, after the prescribed course of study, he received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine. He was then about twenty- 
three years old and eager to enter upon a suitable career. 
Like many other young men of the eastern states at that time, 
he decided to go west, and chose Davenport, Iowa, as his 
future home. He reached that thriving town in the autumn of 
1846, after a slow and toilsome journey, for there were then 
no railroads west of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doctor Parry began the practice of medicine upon his arrival 
at Davenport, but the allurements of his favorite science were 
so great, and opportunities so favorable for its cultivation, 
that he soon gave up his professional practice for his more 
congenial scientific pursuits. The flora of his eastern home 


was largely new to science when he began to study it, and 


when he went to his new home upon the banks of the Missis- 
sippi river he found the flora of that great region in its pri- 
meval condition, and his desire to explore it extensively 
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became irrepressible. Opportunities for gratifying that desire 
soon presented themselves, the first one having been offered in 
1847 by a land surveying party of the General Government in 
charge of Lieut. J. Morehead. With this party he explored 
the botany of Iowa as far west as the Raccoon Fork of the Des 
Moines river, the site of the then lately established Fort Des 
Mines, and that of the present State capital, arriving there 
just after the final removal of the Indians, by treaty stipula- 
tion, from that part of central Iowa. His second opportunity 
came in the following year, when he joined the then newly 
organized geological survey authorized by the General Govy- 
ernment and placed in charge of Dr. D. D. Owen. This was 
the first expeditionary geological and biological work of many 
of its kind which have been authorized by the General Govern- 
ment, and which have finally culminated in the present United 
States Geological and Biological Surveys. It is an interesting 
fact that from time to time in subsequent years Dr. Parry was 
ofticially connected with a large number of those exploring 
parties. 

From his boyhood to the end of his life Dr. Parry was an 
industrious collector of plants, and his collections all possess 
unusual value because of their completeness and their dis- 
eriminating illustration of structural relationships and floral 
groupings. Moreover, they were the credentials of his scien- 
tific labors in the field. He supplied a large number of sci- 
entific and educational institutions with duplicate specimens 
of his collections, but he always retained for his own use and 
reference a large private herbarium. In October, 1878, he 
generously deposited his entire private herbarium with the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, of which he was one of the 
founders and its second president. In connection with this 
generous act he presented to the Academy a written account of 
the gradual accumulation of those floral treasures which is so 
largely autobiographical that its insertion here is especially 
appropriate. It is as follows: 


My earliest gatherings in the botanical field were begun in 1842, 
while residing in the attractive floral district of northeastern New York, 
and continued more or less actively for five years, while occupied in a 
course of medical studies. During this interval I spent one season in 
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central New York, including a trip to Niagara Falls. The two last 
years of this period were especially memorable by being favored with 
the personal acquaintance of the distinguished American botanist, Dr. 
John Torrey, to whose assistance and encouragement, equally shared by 
nearly all active American botanists of this generation, I am largely 
indebted for whatever success I may have attained. 

In the fall of 1846 I removed to Davenport, Iowa, and in the fol- 
lowing season, 1847, I was actively engaged in securing the flora of this 
district, including a summer excursion to central Iowa, in the vicinity of 
the present State capital, Des Moines, with a United States land survey- 
ing party under the charge of Lieut. J. Morehead. 

In 1848 I was connected with Dr. D. D. Owen’s geological survey of 
the Northwest, making botanical collections along the course of St. 
Peter’s river, and up the St. Croix as far as Lake Superior. A list of 
the plants collected during this and the preceding season was included 
in Dr. Owen’s report, published in 1852. 

In 1849 I was appointed botanist to the Mexican Boundary Survey, 
going by way of the Isthmus of Panama to San Diego, California, which 
latter place was reached in July. In September of the same year I 
accompanied an astronomical party to the junction of the Gila and Col- 
orado rivers, returning to San Diego in December. The important c¢ol- 
lections of this season were unfortunately lost in crossing the Isthmus of 
Panama while in charge of the late Gen. A. W. Whipple, being probably 
involved in a disastrous fire while stored in Panama, awaiting transporta- 
tion. In the subsequent year, 1850, this loss was partially made up by 
somewhat extensive collections in the vicinity of the Southern Boundary 
line, and including a land trip up the coast as far as Monterey. 

In the year 1851 I was ordered to Washington to make up my report, 
but before concluding it I was unexpectedly summoned to join the field 
party on the survey of the boundary, then transferred to El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande. This point was reached by an overland trip, via San 
Antonio, Texas, late in the fall of that year, 1851. In January of the 
succeeding year, 1852, I was connected with a small detailed party of 
exploration across the country west of El Paso, extending as far as the 
Pimo settlements on the Gila river, returning by the same route to El 
Paso in April. Subsequently I was connected with various surveying 
parties on the line of the Rio Grande, south of El Paso, including late 
in the season the section of the river below Presidio del Norte, com- 
prising a succession of gigantie chasms, which never before or since have 
been visited by any botanist. 

In the winter of 1852-3 I returned to Washington and made up my 
report, since published in the bulky volumes of the Mexican Boundary 
Survey. The interval from 1854 to 1860 was spent mainly in Daven- 
port, not actively engaged in botanical work. 

In the spring of 1861 the culmination of the ‘‘Pike’s Peak’’ fever 
again opened the way for western exploration, and in a private collect- 


ing trip to the Rocky Mountains, I secured a rare collection of Alpine 
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plants, including, among many novelties, some of the early discoveries 
of Dr. James on Long’s Expedition, in 1820. In the following season 
I was associated with E. Hall and J. P. Harbour in further exploration 
of the Rocky Mountain district, the botanical results of which were pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy for 1863. 

In 1864, in company with Dr. J. W. Velie, then of Rock Island, Il., 
I continued my Rocky Mountain collections, embracing the district of 
Long’s Peak and Middle Park. 

In 1867 I accompanied a railroad surveying party in the interests 
of the Pacific Railway Company, across the continent, on the line of the 
35th parallel of north latitude. The most valuable part of my col- 
lections during that season were made in western Kansas and south- 
eastern Colorado, passing by the Sangre de Cristo Pass to northern 
New Mexico; thence late in the winter season through Arizona, crossing 
the Sierra Nevada at Tehachapi Pass, and through the Tulare and San 
Joaquin valleys to San Francisco. A list of the plants comprised in this 
collection was subsequently published in Dr. W. A. Bell’s work entitled, 
““New Tracks in North America,’’ but without an opportunity for per- 
sonal revision by the collector. 

An interval of several years subsequent to the latter trip was occu- 
pied in filling the position of Botanist to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington. The principal work there devolving upon me was that 
of arranging the extensive botanical collections which, as the result of 
various government explorations, had accumulated at the Smithsonian 
Institution. The bulk of these had previously passed through the hands 
of Dr. Torrey, whose gratuitous labors in reducing this mass of raw 
botanical material to systematic shape has never been properly acknowl- 
edged. 

On being relieved from this position in the fall of 1871, the season 
following I again revisited the Rocky Mountain alpine district, being 
then accompanied by Mr. J. Duncan Putnam. In 1873 I was attached 
to the Northwestern Wyoming Expedition under Capt. W. A. Jones, 
extending through the Wind river district to the Yellowstone National 
Park, Mr. Putnam being assigned as my meteorological assistant. 

In 1874 I made a private collecting tour to South Utah, securing a, 
valuable collection of the flora of the singular desert district in the 
valley of the Virgen, near St. George. In 1875, again accompanied by 
Mr. Putnam, I spent the summer in central Utah, in the vicinity of Mt. 
Nebo. In the fall of that year I continued my collecting trip to south- 
ern California, and in the season of 1876, in connection with Prof. J. G. 
Lemmon, the enthusiastic California botanist, I made a very full col- 
lection of the plants in the vicinity of San Bernardino, including the 
high mountain district adjoining, and the desert stretches lying east of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

My last and closing labors as a botanical collector were made during 
the present season [1878], mainly in the vicinity of San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, extending on my return trip by way of Saltillo and Monterey 
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to the more familiar botanical district of western Texas, which I had 
partially explored twenty-six years previously. 

From all these various sources collections, more or less complete, have 
accumulated on my hands, the great bulk being fortunately distributed 
far and wide to the various herbaria of America and Europe. An active 
correspondence with the principal American botanists during the past 
thirty years has added largely, in the way of exchanges, to the material 
for illustrating western American botany. Hoping only for an oppor- 
tunity to reduce this scattered material to systematic order, and to see 
it safely deposited in some scientific institution in the West, where it 
properly belongs, I gladly avail myself of the invitation extended to me 
by the Trustees of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. 

In fully realizing the fact that with advancing years my active _ 
labors as an explorer and collector are virtually finished, it is a pleasant 
reflection that some of the results of my labors, here deposited in the 
Academy of Sciences with which I have been from, the first identified, 
and located in my adopted home on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
may perchance prove a source of assistance and encouragement to future 
botanists long after the ‘‘ gathering hand’’ shall be itself gathered. 


Doctor Parry was not so near the close of his active labors 
as he seems to have supposed himself to be in 1878, when he 
wrote the foregoing autobiographical notes, and he soon 
showed himself to be still ready to respond to all proper 
demands of humanity and of scientific progress. His father 
sickened and died in 1879, and the son hastened to the pater- 
nal home to attend to duties required by that closing scene of 
a long and useful life. These and other duties claimed his 
time for the remainder of that year to the exclusion of scien- 
tifie work. 

When, in 1880, Prof. C. 8. Sargent. organized his field 
parties for work pertaining to the Forestry Division of the 
United States Census, he desired the aid and counsel of the 
wisest American botanists then living, and he accordingly 
called upon Doctors George Engelmann and ©. ©. Parry to 
personally accompany him on his journeys of observation and 
to assist him in his official work. Notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, Dr. Engelmann took an active part in that work 
and Dr. Parry bore a still more laborious part in it. He wee 
spent most of the time from the spring of 1880 to the autumn 
of 1882, his explorations ranging from the Columbia river 


region. to southern California and through portions of the 
Rocky Mountain region. 
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The spirit of botanical exploration was again upon him, 
and in the autumn of 1882 he returned to San Francisco, from 
which city as a center he prosecuted his self-imposed labors. 
During the following winter, spring and summer he made 
numerous journeys of exploration, some of them extending 
into the peninsula of Lower California; and in the autumn of 
1883 he returned to his home at Davenport with his collections. 

While he held the position of Botanist to the United States 
Department of Agriculture he made a journey to Europe in 
his official capacity, visiting the Royal Gardens at Kew and 
other famous gardens and collections in various cities of the 
continent. At Kew he made the personal acquaintance of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, of world-wide fame, who, like Torrey and 
Gray, became his life-long admiring friend. In June of 1884 
he went a second time to Europe, spending more than a year 
studying the collections at the gardens and herbaria of the 
various great institutions of England and the continent, and 
consulting the great libraries there. Returning to his home in 
1885, he spent the time until the following summer in arrang- 
ing his collections and writing up his notes concerning them. 

The year 1886 was spent at his home in occasional journeys 
into neighboring states, his labors with his collections and the 
special studies connected with them fully employing his time, 
according to his long settled habit, when not engaged in field 
exploration. Most of his time from the autumn of 1886 to the 
summer of 1889 was spent in California perfecting his field 
studies of the floras which he had explored in former years. 
He returned to his home in the summer of the last named year, 
and in the. following autumn he journeyed through Canada 
and New England, and visited New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. From this, journey, which proved to be his last 
one, he returned to his home only a few weeks before his death. 

The foregoing remarks give, at best, only a brief cursory 
review of the life work of Dr. Parry, for it would require 
many pages to record an adequate account of its scientific 
character and importance. Many persons learn to collect 
plants and to prepare them skilfully for preservation in 
herbaria and for. scientific investigation by others. Although 
Dr. Parry placed hundreds of his newly discovered species of 
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plants in the hands of special investigators for scientific de- 
scription, and although no one ever exceeded him in the 
amount of his personal collections, his work is in no way to be 
compared with that of the ordinary collector. When he 
turned over such plants to other investigators he did so know- 
ing them to be hitherto unpublished and also knowing their 
important relation to other plants and to the progress of 
botanical science. He felt obliged to thus relieve himself of 
constantly accumulating material which required scientific 
investigation that, if prosecuted by himself, would impede his 
chosen work of systematic exploration. His special object in 
field exploration was to study the living plants in their native 
habitats, to observe the full course of their growth from 
germination to maturity, the effects of physical environment 
upon species, and their association in native floral groups. 
He was unwilling to yield this special object for any other 
branch of the science, however attractive it might be. 

While botany was the chief subject of Dr. Parry’s scien- 
tific investigation it was by no means the only one in which his 
ability was manifested. He was a broad-minded naturalist; 
and while engaged upon his botanical explorations he made 
many valuable observations upon other subjects. The two fol- 
lowing examples are mentioned only to show the breadth of 
range of those observations. His field-notes, recorded in the 
Report of the Mexican Boundary Survey, contain the best 
account of the geology of a part of the region traversed by that * 
expedition which had been published up to that time; and he 
was the first to publish an account of the peculiar form of 
boomerang used by the Pueblo Indians in their rabbit hunts. 
At the end of this memoir is reproduced the list of Dr. Parry’s 
published writings, which was prepared by his helpful wife, 
and after his death presented by her to Dr. Preston to accom- 
pany his sketch which was published in the Proceedings of the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, as already mentioned. One 
must refer to the publications enumerated in this list to form 
even an approximate idea of the character and extent of Dr. 
Parry’s scientific and economic labors. 

The teaching of an old proverb is to the effect that a man’s 
character is known by that of his associates, and it may be 
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applied to Dr. Parry with peculiar significance. There are 
no names more profoundly revered in connection with botani- 
cal science than those of Doctors John Torrey, Asa Gray, and 
George Engelmann. All three of these great naturalists had 
unlimited confidence in the scientific accuracy of Dr. Parry’s 
labors and held him in the warmest personal esteem, evidences 
of which they were not slow to manifest. On his part Dr. 
Parry responded with all the geniality of his kindly nature 
and omitted no suitable opportunity to do honor to his dis- 
tinguished friends. Among the opportunities which he thus 
improved was that of the application of their names to some 
of the grand and graceful trees which he discovered, and to 
some of the impressive physical features of the regions which 
he explored when they were almost new to the vision of civil- 
ized men. 

While making special studies of high mountain floras Dr. 
Parry built for the protection of himself and his collections 
a cabin in the recesses of the complex Rocky Mountain ranges 
of Colorado. In full view of the site of his solitary abode two 
adjacent mountain peaks, and not far away another, rise from 
their massive bases into the cold thin atmosphere, while their 
sides are covered with nature’s own mantle of floral texture. 
Dr. Parry labored many months upon, and around, those 
mountains and made choice collections from their vegetal 
wealth. To the two mountains first mentioned he gave the 
names of Mount Gray and Mount Torrey, respectively, and to 
the third the name of Mount Engelmann. These names are 
now recognized and used by the residents of that region, and 
also in various publications. Also, while studying the flora of 
Pike’s Peak, a well known mountain mass of Colorado, he 
gave the name of Engelmann’s Canon to the large and pic- 
turesque gorge which nature has excavated into the base of 
that mountain, and through which the cog-wheel railroad now 
runs to reach the summit. To Dr. Parry’s great gratification 
he was, in after years, privileged to revisit those grand scenes 
in company with each of the three distinguished friends with 
whose names he has inseparably connected them. It were well 
if one of the peaks in the vicinity of Mounts Gray, Torrey and 
Engelmann could have borne the name of Parry, but as that 
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act of recognition was delayed too long, the United States 
Land and Geological Surveyors have agreed in bestowing Dr. 
Parry’s name upon a peak of the Snowy Range, in an adjacent 
district. 

Perhaps no portion of Dr. Parry’s work illustrates more 
forcibly his extraordinary devotion to it than does that which 
he performed upon the mountains just mentioned. The sum- 
mit of Mount Gray is 14,341 feet above sea-level; that of 
Mount Torrey, 14,336 feet; that of Mount Engelmann, about 
14,000 feet, and that of Mount Parry, 13,133 feet. The ‘‘tim- 
ber line,’’ that is, the extreme upper limit of the growth of 
trees of any kind, upon the mountains then visited by Dr. 
Parry is about 11,600 feet above sea-level. Upon their sum- 
mit portions, which rise from a few hundred feet to nearly 
3,000 feet above the timber line, grows the so-called alpine 
flora which Dr. Parry went to study. This stunted plant-life 
prevails over the whole of those summit portions except where 
the rocks are too bare for root-hold, or where patches of per- 
petual snow fill the hollows. One who has never visited such 
mountain peaks can hardly realize the chilling and oppressive 
loneliness which prevails there, even in the summer months, 
nor the excessive physical exertion required to accomplish the 
long continued task which Dr. Parry set for himself. Still, 
it was while living and working alone under such cireum- 
stances that he conceived the admirable idea of connecting the 
names of his already famous friends with some of the grandest 
mountain scenery of our country. 

It was not only those persons whose scientific pursuits 
were identical with those of Dr. Parry who held him in the 
high esteem that has been mentioned, for that sentiment was 
fully shared by those who were associated with him in citizen- 
ship and in the ordinary affairs of life. The esteem of his 
home associates is shown in the fact that the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences elected him its president for seven suc- 
cessive years, until his long absences in the field made it im- 
perative that he should decline further election. 

One of the principal personal traits of Dr. Parry, next to 
his truthful sincerity, was an indisposition to struggle for 
either popular or posthumous recognition; and it is because 
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of this trait that many of his labors have not been sufficiently 
recorded. It is a natural wish of ‘his friends that he might, 
himself, have described and discussed all the new forms which 
he discovered, but, as already shown, he found this impractica- 
ble, and we see that he chose wisely as to the scope of his labors. 
It was this choice of scope that made his labors unique among 
those of botanists, and few men have conferred more impor- 
tant benefits upon botanical science than he did by his chosen 
methods of work. » 

Another characteristic trait of Dr. Parry was his practical 
sense, which was manifested not only in the prudent manage- 
ment of his personal affairs, but in his professional work. 
He strictly followed scientific methods in all that work and 
. spared no pains to arrive at scientific truth; and yet he gave 
much study to plant industry and was quick to perceive both 
the industrial and aesthetic value that any of his newly dis- 
covered plants might possess under cultivation or protective 
preservation. He thus not only enriched forestry and horti- 
culture with a large number of new and valuable forms, but 
he did: much in the interest of general agriculture. Indeed, 
he gave much more attention to these economic features of his 
work than is generally known; and his labors in that respect 
alone, if properly recorded, would be sufficient to establish an 
enviable reputation. 

Doctor Parry was, to a marked degree, self-reliant, self- 
respecting, thoughtful and undemonstrative. And yet his 
manner was so frank and sincere that he quickly secured the 
confidence of all with whom he came in contact, from the 
highly cultured citizen to the woodmen and hunters with 
whom he often of necessity consorted in his wild journeys. 
These frontiersmen habitually spoke of him as ‘‘the good doc- 
tor,’’ and often sought his professional aid in their ailments 
and accidents. Although he was so often a wanderer and so 
much alone in his wanderings, he greatly enjoyed the fellow- 
ship of his friends and dearly loved his home and all that 
made it a home. He was twice married, first, in 1853, to Miss 
Sarah M. Dalzell, of Davenport. She died in 1858, leaving 
an only child, a daughter, who, in her childhood, also died. 
His second marriage was in 1859, to Mrs. E. R. Preston, of 
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Westford, Connecticut. For more than thirty years this 
devoted wife was the faithful and able helper of her distin- 
guished hushand, often accompanying him in his journeyings, 
and often patiently waiting his return from long absences; 
always acquainting herself with the progress of his work and 
keeping a memorandum of his writings and labors. She still 
lives to mourn him who, while he was passionately devoted to 
his scientific studies, was faithful in friendship, constant in 
love, and exceptionally kind to all those who could claim his 
consideration. 

The accompanying portrait represents quite well the facial 
features of Dr. Parry, but it of course gives no indication of 
his bodily form. This was of virile mold, without superfluous 
flesh, and in all respects well adapted to endure the fatigue 
and privations of his exploring work. His hair and beard, 
before the silvering touch of time, were dark in color, but his 
eyes always retained the clear blue of his youth. Upon the 
occasion of his last visit to Washington he ealled upon me, as 
had long been his habit. His vigor then seemed unimpaired, 
but I was a little surprised to observe that the grey threads of 
his hair had considerably increased since I had last seen him. 
Still, I did not suppose this change to be an indication of fail- 
ing health or energy, and I little thought I should never see 
him again. This small portrait will be viewed with peculiar 
pleasure by those who knew the genial original in life, and 
future students of botany will look with interest on this repre- 
sentation of the features of one whose name and achievements 
have become a part of the floral history of this continent. 

SMITHSONIAN Institution, April 20, 1906. 
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Oxytheca. Two New Species from Southern California. Vol. III., 
p. 174. 

Arctostaphylos, Adans. Notes on the United States Pacific Coast 
Species, Including a New Species from Lower California. 
Vol. TY., p. 31. 

New Plants from Southern and Lower California. Vol. IV., p. 38. 

Chorizanthe, R, Brown, Revision of the Genus, and Rearrange- 
ment of the Annual Species—with one exception, all North 
American. Vol. IV., p. 45. 

Harfordia, Greene and Parry. A New Genus of Eriogoneae from 
Lower California. Vol. V., p. 26. 

Lastarriaea, Remy. Confirmation of the Genus, with Character 
Extended, Vol. V., p. 35. 

The North American Genus Ceanothus, with an Enumerative List, 
and Notes and Descriptions of Several Pacifie Coast Species. 
Vol. V., p. 162. 

Chorizanthe, R. Brown. Review of Certain Species Heretofore Im- 
properly Characterized or Wrongly Referred; with Two New 
Species. Vol. V., p. 174. 

Ceanothus, L. Recent Field Notes, with a Partial Revision of 
Species. Vol. V., p. 185. 

Transactions of the St. Louis Academy of Science, 

Ascent of Pike’s Peak. Vol. II., No. 1. 
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Notice of Some Additional Observations on the Physiography of 
the Rocky Mountains, Made During the Summer of 1864. 
Vol. II., No. 2, p. 272. 
Account of the Passage Through the Great Canon of the Colorado 
by Mr. James White in 1867, with Geological Notes. Vol. IT., 
No. 3. 
On the Timber Vegetation of the Rocky Mountains. (A paper 
referred to in the President’s Annual Address, Vol. II., p. 
582, but which may not have been published. ) 
On the Character of Persistent Snow Accumulations in the Rocky 
Mountains—Latitude 40°-41° N.—and Certain Features Per- 
taining to the Alpine Flora. Vol. II., No. 3, p. 532. 
Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. 
Fruit of Cucurbita. Vol. IX., p. 30, pl. 14. 
A New North American Rose. Vol. IX., p. 97. 
A New Species of Oxytheca. Vol. X., p. 23. 
Cucurbita California. Vol. X., p. 50, with plates. 
Note on Harfordia, Greene and Parry. Vol. XVI., p. 277. 
Bulletin of the California Academy of Science. 
Pacific Coast Alders. Vol. I., p. 351. 
California Manzanitas. A Partial Revision of the Uva Ursa Sec- 
tion of the Genus Arctostaphylos, Adans, as Represented on 
the North American Coast. Vol. II., p. 483. 
West American Scientist. 
New Genus of Huphorbiaceae from Lower California. Vol. I., 
p. 13. 
Notes on Chorizanthe Lastarriaea. Vol. I., No. 5. 
Historical Notice of Pinus Torreyana. Vol. I., No. 6. 
A New Species of Hriogonum. Vol. VI., No. 47. 
American Naturalist. 
Visit to the Original Locality of the New Species of Arceuthobiwm 
in Warren County, N. Y. Vol. VI., p. 404. 
Botanical Observations in Western Wyoming, with Notices of Rare 
Plants and Descriptions of New Species Collected on the 
Route of the Northwestern Wyoming Expedition under Cap- 
tain W. A. Jones. Vol. VIII., pp. 9, 102, 175, 211. Reprint, 
25 pages. 
Herbarium Cases. Vol. VIII. (August, 1874.) 
Botanical Observations in Southern Utah. Vol. IX., pp. 14, 139, 
199, 267, 346. 
San Francisco Bulletin. 
San Bernardino. Two Struggling Systems; Growth of Civiliza- 
tion; The Gardens of Riverside; The Hopeless Region of the 
Colorado. Feb. 16, 1881. 
The Desert Palm. Botanical History of the Washingtonia Filifera 
—Its Character and Habitat. March 24, 1881. 
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San Joaquin Valley. Past, Present, and Possible Future of a Vast 
Region. Sept. 7, 1881. 

Tree Culture. Dec. 23, 1881. 

The Desert Ironwood. Explorations in the Mojave and Arizona 
Regions. Jan. 12, 1882. 

Cohahuilla Indians. Feb. 1, 1882. 

Fruit Lands. Irrigation from the Santa Anna River. March 9, 
1882. 

San Diego Revisited. March 28, 1882. 

Lower California. Notes of a Botanist Visiting Mexican Soil. 
April 28, 1882. 

Down South. May 15, 1882. 

A Botanist in Lower California. March 15, 1883. 

Across the Mojave Desert. April 12, 1883. 

Howard Schuyler. Jan. 23, 1884. 


Chicago Evening Journal. 


The Far West. Its External Features and Natural Resources. 
Dee. 8, 1863. (Copied in the Davenport Gazette, Dec. 17, 
1863.) 

Eastern Nebraska Along the Platte Valley. Dec. 15, 1863. 

Western Nebraska and Eastern Colorado to the Base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Dee. 22, 1863. (Copied in the Davenport Ga- 
zette, Dee. 31, 1863.) 

External Features and Natural Resources—First Impressions of 
Rocky Mountain Scenery. Dee. 30, 1863. (Copied in Daven- 
port Gazette, Jan. 7, 1864.) 

The Snowy Range of the Rocky Mountains. Jan. 6, 1864. (Copied 
in the Davenport Gazette, Jan. 9, 1864.) 

The Passes of the Snowy Range of the Rocky Mountains Leading 
to Middle Park. Jan. 15, 1864. (Copied in the Davenport 
Gazette, Jan. 18, 1864.) 

The Route of the Pacific Railroad. Its External Features and 
Natural Resources, Jan. 20, 1864. 

The Far West. Its Present Wants and Future Prospects. Jan. 
27, 1864. (Copied in the Davenport Gazette, Jan. 29, 1864.) 

A City in the Heart of the Rocky Mountains. Its History, Scenery, 
Altitude, Surroundings, ete. Dec. 2, 1864. 

Dividing Line Between the Agricultural and Pastoral Regions. 
(Date uncertain.) 

Denver City. (Date uncertain. ) 

Midsummer Week in Middle Park. Sept. (?), 1864. 

Far West Sketches. Ascent of Long’s Peak. Sept. 28, 1864. 
(Copied in the Davenport Gazette, Oct. 2 (?), 1864.) 


Davenport Gazette. 


Panama—New Granada, 8S. A. July 5, 1849. 
Account of the Isthmus from Chagres to Panama. May 23, 1849, 
A Public Library. April 1, 1854. 
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Geology of Iowa. Nov. 15, 1858. 

Claims of Dr. Fountain. Jan. 31, 1862. (Read before the Scott 
County Medical Society.) 

The Utility of Collections in Natural History in Connection with 
Common Schools. April (?), 1864. (High-school lecture.) 

Peat as an Article of Fuel. Jan. 25, 1866. 

Peru Coal in Davenport. Nov. 19, 1866. 

St. Louis. Its General Aspect, Street Railroads, Nicholson Pave- 
ments, ete. 1867. 

Departure on an Exploring Expedition to the Pacific. May 8, 
1867. 

Indian War and the Pacific Railroad. July 19, 1867. 

Sangre de Cristo Pass in the Rocky Mountains. Sept, —, 1867. 

From New Mexico. Harvest Month on the Rio Grande. Nov. 6, 
1867. 

From Arizona. An Interesting Account of the Territory. Jan. 6, 
1868. 

The Great Colorado of the West. Its Navigable Waters and Deep 
Canons. Feb. 11, 1868. 

Davenport Academy of Natural Science. June 1, 1868. 

General Kit Carson. June 12 (?), 1868. 

New England Seen Through Western Eyes. Aug, —, 1868. 

Aspects of Rocky Mountain Scenery. (Lecture.) April 27, 1868. 

Letter from Washington. May —, 1869. 

Letter from California. Climatic Luxuriance. Jan. 21, 1876. 

Letter from Philadelphia. June 13, 1877. 

Letter from Cambridge, Mass. July 24, 1877. 

Mexico. Aztec Capitol, ete. Feb. 13, 1878, 

Mexico. A Winter’s Journey and Its Observations. March —, 
1878. 

Mexico and Mexicans Impartially Presented. May 22, 1878. 
Thirty-six Years a Botanist. Collection Deposited in the D. A. 
N. S., Oct. 26, 1878. (Proc.-D. A. N. S., Vol. IT., p. 279.) 

The Potato—Was it Given to the World by the Aztecs? Nov. 3, 
1879. 

Shall We Have a State Entomologist? March 12, 1880. 

Northern Oregon. A Trip on the Columbia River. Aug. 27, 1880. 

The Columbia—the River and the Valley. Sept. 9, 1880. 

The Gulf of California. A Journey Thither by an Old Friend. 
Dee. 4, 1880. 

Midwinter in Southern California. Feb. 7, 1881. 

Letter from Los Angeles. June 2, 1881. 

On the Pacific Coast. The Indescribable Yosemite, ete. Aug. 23, 
1881. 

The Autumn in the Pacific State. Its Peculiar Aspects. Dec. 1, 
1881. 
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A Parting Paper. Last Address to the D. A. N. S. Before De- 
parture for Europe. April 27, 1884. 
Davenport Daily Democrat. 
English Rural Life. March 22, 1885. 
The Western Weekly (Davenport). 
Essay. Wild Plants for House Culture. (Read before the Scott 
County Horticultural Society.) Feb. 21, 1874. 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver). 
Mountain Heights in the United States. March 19, 1863. 
Colorado Chieftain. 
Letter from Pueblo, Col. Oct. 21, 1869, 
Utah Pomologist. 
The Valley of the Virgen in 1844 and 1874. May, 1874. 
San Bernardino Times. 
Rocky Mountain Cacti. (Place and time of publication uncertain ; 
year probably 1876.) 
On Botany of California. (Date uncertain.) 
San Diego Union. 
Address before Natural History Society. March 12, 1882. 
Remarks on Lower California. (Address before Natural History 
Society.) Feb. 9, 1883. 
Oskaloosa \sowa) Herald. 
Report on Botany. and Horticulture. (Read before the State 
Horticultural Society.) January, 1877. 
Pamphlet. ‘ 
Historical Address on the Early Exploration and Settlement of 
the Mississippi Valley. Delivered at Davenport, Iowa, June 
21, 1873. 
What a Botanist Saw in Europe. (Read before the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Cirele at Monterey, Cal., July, 1887. 
Not known where printed.) 


Bremer County.—We have been informed by a gentleman 
from Bremer that that county is settling up rapidly with an 
intelligent and industrious population. The County Seat has 
been located at Waverly, seventeen miles north of Cedar Falls. 
At the latter place there are now six stores, all doing a good, 
and we trust profitable business. The counties of Buchanan, 
Black Hawk and Bremer are among the best in the State, and 
emigrants will not be disappointed in finding good locations in 
those counties unless they be very hard to please. —Dubuque 
Daily Herald, January 17, 1854. 


—— 


Mog 


ALONZO ABERNETHY, 


Soldier, legislator, educator. Rose from private in the Ninth Iowa Infantry to Colonel. 
He took part in 40 battles, and was twice wounded. Graduated at the University 
of Chicago in 1866, He served in the Iowa house of representatives (1866) ; 
as superintendent of public instruction (1872-6); and as regent of 
the State University (1890-190-), 


IOWA UNDER TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
THE REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS.* 


BY COL. ALONZO ABERNETHY. 


THE PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA. 


The territory from which the State of Iowa was formed 
became a part of the United States through the Louisiana 
Purchase of April 30, 1803. The title was acquired subject 
to the rights of the Indians who were in possession. 

This acquisition was a marvelous one in many respects. 
In area it more than doubled: the territory of the United 
States; adding 1,171,931 square miles to its previous area of 
827,844 square miles. The fertility of its soil and the possi- 
bilities of cultivation were incomparably greater. It came 
practically as a gift from the great Napoleon, to save him 
from the prospective humiliation of its capture by the Eng- 
lish. The Westerners had blazed their way down the Ohio, 
and into the Mississippi valley. New Orleans was the only 
outlet for their produce, but an order had been issued to close 
the Mississippi. ‘‘The French Intendant at New Orleans delib- 
erately threw down the gage of battle to the Westerners. They 
at once united in earnest protest against this injustice. They 
threatened to organize an army of invasion to capture New 
Orleans. President Jefferson had dispatched Monroe to 
France to try to buy the city with a little territory adjoining 
on the east, but before he reached Paris Napoleon said to 
Livingston, our minister, ‘‘I will sell you Louisiana.’’ With- 
out authority to buy, without money to pay, Livingston hesi- 
tated. ‘‘Jefferson had led his party into power as the special 
champion of States’ Rights, and the special opponent of 
national sovereignty.’’ Impatiently Napoleon pressed his 
offer to sell, and after some parleying, $15,000,000 was named 
in the treaty of purchase. This province cost our government 
less than two cents an acre. It solved some national and some 
international problems that had already become acute and 
serious. Most of all, it settled in the simplest possible manner 


* This paper was read at the tenth biennial meeting of the Pioneer Law 
Makers’ Association. 
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and for all time, the civil, industrial, and international status 
of North America. It dedicated the continent to governments 
‘‘of the people, by the people, for the people.’’ It made later 
acquisitions easy and natural. At the end of a century, the 
power and possibilities given this government by that pur- 
chase, over the destiny of humanity, are beginning to be 
revealed. 
IOWA TERRITORY UNDER SUCCESSIVE GOVERNMENTS. 

Our Iowa part of this territory, about one-twentieth, 
passed under various names in its progress toward statehood, 
eight altogether. In the original treaty of cession it was 
termed, the colony or province of Louisiana, or simply Louisi- 
ana. March 26, 1804, Congress passed an act dividing the ter- 
ritory; that lying north of the 33d degree of north latitude 
being organized as the District of Louisiana, and attached for 
civil purposes to Indiana Territory, which at that time joined 
it on the east, and was under the administration of Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison as territorial governor. The act to take 
effect October 1, 1804, and continue for one year. This act of 
Congress vesting the executive power in the governor of 
another territory was not satisfactory to the people of the dis- 
trict. They held that they were being placed under ‘‘the dic- 
tates of a foreign government,’’ that is, across the river. 
They objected strongly also to the provision authorizing the 
President to arrange with Indian tribes owning lands east of 
the Mississippi to remove and settle on the west side. Con- 
gress accordingly made haste to give them a territorial govern- 
ment of their own, changing the name to the Territory of 
Louisiana, and providing for a governor, secretary, and three 
judges, and later some other civil officers. This act to take 
effect July 4, 1805. 

This territory of Louisiana was continued until 1812, when 
the name was again changed to the Territory of Missouri, the 
act to take effect December 7 of that year, and giving addi- 
tional powers to the governor and other executive officers, pro- 
viding also for a legislative body to consist of two houses, the 
lower house to be elected by the people. 

When Missouri was admitted as a state, August 10, 1821, 
the remainder of the Territory of Missouri was left practically 
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without any civil government. This was not, under the cir- 
cumstances, so very serious an oversight, since about the only 
white people within its bounds, after Missouri had been cut 
off, were fur traders or trappers, who were as a rule scattered 
at long distances from each other over this vast territory. 
But now that Missouri was filling up on the south, and Illinois 
on the east, with the steady and ever-increasing army of 
invasion crowding westward, it was in the nature of things 
impossible for the fairest region in all this great western 
world to much longer remain the happy hunting grounds of 
the roving and untutored red men, in their eager and exultant 
pastime of scalping each other. 

June 28, 1834, Congress rather tardily attached this region 
to the Territory of Michigan for the purpose of temporary 
government. 

In the meantime, however, the barrier of the Mississippi 
had been removed, and what is now eastern Iowa had been 
opened up for settlement, and for thirteen months a steady 
stream of 1mmigration had been pouring across the river and 
spreading itself out everywhere miles away to the west. 

Two months after the organization of this Territory a 
Legislative Council convened at Detroit and organized two: 
counties west of the Mississippi—called the Iowa District— 
divided by a line running due west from the lower end of 
Rock Island. They were named Des Moines and Dubuque, 
and constituted each a township, namely, Flint Hills, and 
Julien. This act gave the first semblance of government to 
this new district, and soon led to important results. George 
W. Jones was sent as a delegate to Congress the next year and 
soon secured the law creating the Territory of Wisconsin, 
which took effect July 3, 1836, covering the same territory as 
the former, with a portion left out which a few months later 
became the state of Michigan. Governor Henry Dodge of the 
new Territory ordered a census in the following August, 
which showed a population of 10,531 within the district. But 
meantime not a township of its land had been surveyed. This. 
Wisconsin Territory continued just two years, and was fol- 
lowed July 3, 1838, by the Territory of Iowa, eliminating from 
the former territory what is now the state of Wisconsin. Thus: 
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cut down, Iowa embraced still all that portion of the original 
territory of Louisiana lying between the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, extending from the northern boundary of the 
state of Missouri on the south to the British possessions on the 
north; that is, all of Iowa, all of Minnesota west of the Mis- 
sissippi river and a line drawn due north from its source, and 
all of the Dakotas east of the Missouri and White Earth rivers. 

At this date not a quarter section of land had been offered 
for sale by the government, though a census taken the previous ~ 
May showed a population of 22,859. December 28, 1846, the 
State of Iowa was formed with its present boundaries. 


INDIAN OCCUPANCY AND OWNERSHIP. 


During the forty-three years from the Louisiana Purchase, 
to the organization of our state the Indians had exclusive con- 
trol for thirty years and partial control the remaining thir- 
teen. Their right to the territory occupied was recognized 
from the first, notwithstanding the slender grounds for any 
very valid claim, oftentimes based largely on their ability to 
drive away other claimants who also wanted the same territory 
for occasional use as hunting ground. 

Forts were established and occupied by United States 
troops, successively on the border, at Fort Madison, Rock 
Island, and Prairie du Chien, at an early day; and later at 
Council Bluffs in 1839, Fort Atkinson in 1840, Des Moines in 
1843, and Ft. Dodge in 1849, to protect the Indians from the 
encroachments of whites and to guard frontier settlements in 
territory already ceded, from depredations of the Indians. 

The early Presidents all voiced the sentiments of the peo- 
ple generally in their solicitude for the future of the abo- 
rigines found here at the time of the discovery. President 
Monroe, who had earlier proposed to colonize the Indians 
west of the Mississippi, ‘‘as they would never be disturbed 
there by white men,’’ said to Congress in 1825: 


Being deeply impressed with the opinion that the removal of the 
Indian tribes from the lands which they now occupy within the limits 
of the several states and territories, is of very high importance to our 
Union, and may be accomplished on conditions and in a manner to 
promote the interest and happiness of those tribes; the attention of 
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the government has been long drawn, with great solicitude to the 
subject. Experience has clearly demonstrated that in their present 
state it is impossible to incorporate them in such masses, in any form 
whatever, into our system. The great object to be accomplished is the 
removal of these tribes on conditions which shall be satisfactory to 
themselves, and honorable to the government. 


It has been estimated that there were as many as ten thou- 
sand Indians who claimed their home in Iowa when the first 
treaties were made for their removal. Some estimates make 
the number as high as fifteen thousand. Prior to June 1, 1833, 
the entire territory of Iowa was in the undisputed possession 
of the Indians—Sacs and Foxes mainly—while north of their 
territory, in what is now northern Iowa and Minnesota, were 
the hunting grounds of various tribes of the Sioux. Boundary 
lines were unknown to the savages and bloody conflicts 
between these hostile and warlike tribes were of frequent 
occurrence as they made incursions upon each other’s 
territory. 

Mr. Willard Barrows, United States Deputy Surveyor, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in his Notes on Iowa, published in 1845 with 
map, says: 

It was not till the summer of 1833 that any Indian title was extin- 
guished to the territory of Iowa. The country had been in possession 
of various Indian tribes for centuries; its rich and fertilizing soil 
had for ages drank the blood of contending foes for possession. Its 
hills and valleys, ity rivers and prairies, have witnessed the most 


bloody conflicts ever fought by the savages of our western world, as 
the numerous battle grounds that everywhere strew the land will 


testify. 
c THE NEUTRAL LINE. 


The government had begun early in the century, through 
its Indian agents and other officers, to check the spirit of sav- 
agery between the more hostile tribes, and various treaties of 
*“neace and amity’’ had been concluded with them when Gov. 
William Clark of St. Louis, then Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, and Gov. Lewis Cass of Michigan Territory, negoti- 
ated a treaty with various Indian tribes at Prairie du Chien, 
August 19, 1825, by which it was agreed that the government 
‘should run a line between the Sioux on the north, and the con- 
federated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes on the south, which 
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should be a boundary between their countries. Section 2 of 
this treaty read as follows: 


It is agreed between the confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes, 
and the Sioux that the line between their respective countries shall 
be as follows: Commencing at the mouth of the Upper Ioway river, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, and ascending the said loway 
river to its left fork, thence up that fork to its source, thence crossing 
the fork of the Red Cedar river in a direct line to the second or upper 
fork of the Des Moines river, and thence ona direct line to the lower ° 
fork of the Calumet (Big Sioux) river; down that river to its junction 
with the Missouri river. 


The line provided for in the above excerpt was surveyed 
by Nathan Boone, United States Deputy Surveyor, beginning 
Apri! 19, 1832, as follows: 


Beginning at a point inaccessible in the middle of the main channel 
of the Upper Iowa and its confluence with the Mississippi river, 
thence running up the Iowa river, south 62 degrees and 20 minutes 
west, 23 miles and 20 chains to a big spring near the mouth of the left 
hand fork of that river, 50 links wide. On the lower side of the fork 
is a cliff about 20 feet high. Thence up said left hand fork, south 17 
degrees and 15 minutes east, 8 miles and 20 chains, thence south 73 
degrees and 15 minutes west, 133 miles and 43 chains to the second or 
upper fork of the Des Moines river,* 


The first point named is supposed to be the mouth of Trout 
Run in or near Section 9, Township 98, Range 7, about six 
miles below Decorah, Winneshiek county; the second, in or 
near Section 23-97-7; the next section of the line ran to the 
Des Moines river. Capt. Boone in his Field Notes describing 
this latter line says: , 


From this point ran a random line south 75 degrees west, to 
strike the second or upper fork of the Des Moines river—ran this line 
130 miles and 46 chains to the east bank of the second or upper fork 
of the Des Moines river, 150 links wide, running southwest, which was 
found to be 4 miles and 5 chains northerly of the said fork. Thence 
a meandered line to the upper or second fork of the river, making the 
length of the true line 133 miles, 43 chains from the source of the 
left hand fork of the Upper Iowa river to the upper or second fork 
of the river Des Moines. Here established a corner on the east side 
and at the junction of said fork with the river Des Moines and planted 


*Surveyor’s Field Notes. Copies of the Field Notes kindly furnished the 
writer from the Office of Indian Affairs at Washington, for the preparation of 
this paper, are deposited in the State Historical Department at Des Moines. 
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a post in prairie at high water mark, on the southwest side of a 
natural mound of from 40 to 50 feet in width at base and 10 feet in 
height. Immediately opposite this mound is the head or upper point 
of an island, the main channel of the river passes on the east side of 
the island. The true line from this point to the head of the left hand 
fork of the Iowa river is north 73 degrees, 15 minutes east. 


The point was also witnessed by two elm trees standing 
near the post—one 24 inches in diameter, the other 12 inches; 
but these trees have probably long since disappeared. 

This point is doubtless at the confluence of the east and 
west forks of the Des Moines, in Section 19-91-28, three miles 
below Dakota City in Humboldt county. No other forks on 
the river would comply with the length and direction of the 
lines given in the Field Notes. A number of early maps which 
show this neutral line and the boundaries of the neutral 
ground on either side of it have been consulted, and all cor- 
roborate this view; among the number are Lieut. Albert M. 
Lea’s Map of 1836, John Plumbe’s and J. H. Colton’s Maps 
of 1839, J. H. Colton’s and Jesse Williams’ Maps of 1840, 
Newhall’s Map of 1841, Willard Barrows’ Map of 1845.* 

Lieut. Lea’s map shows the mouth of the Lizard a few 
miles below the line of the Boone survey of the neutral line, 
the mouth of the Boone river 12 or 15 miles below the southern 
boundary of the neutral ground, and the north line touching 
Clear Lake on the north. 

Part II of the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology for 1896-97, Plate 131, contains a 
small map of Iowa showing these and later Indian boundaries, 
but rather inaccurately drawn. 

The remainder of the treaty line—‘‘and thence in a direct line to 
the lower fork of the Calumet river; and down that river to its junc- 
tion with the Missouri river’’—was never run, It was expressly 
stipulated in the same article of the treaty that this line was not to 
be considered as settled until the assent of the Yancton band should 
be given. And if the said band should refuse their assent, the arrange- 
ment of that portion of the boundary line should be void and the 


right of the parties to the country bounded thereby should be the 
same as if no provision had been made for an extension of the line 


*The libraries of the State Historical Department at Des Moines, and of the 
State Historical Society at Iowa City, contain each very interesting and valuable 
collections of these early maps of Iowa. 
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west of the forks of the Des Moines river. By the eleventh article of 
that treaty (1825) a council was to be held with the Yancton band 
of Sioux, during the year 1826, to explain to them the stipulations of 
the treaty and to procure their assent thereto, should they be dis- 
posed to give it, but no record is on file in this office that such a 
council was ever held.* 


THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


A second treaty of peace and amity was held at Prairie 
du Chien, July 15, 1830, at which the Sioux Indians ceded a 
tract 20 miles in width north of the neutral line, and the Saes 
and Foxes a like tract south of the line, between the Missis- 
sippi and the Des Moines rivers; this forty mile tract to be 
held as neutral ground. Both lines were run in three sections 
as the neutral line had been, and parallel to it. The northern 
boundary began at the Mississippi 20 miles north of the 
Upper Iowa, the first section being 44 miles and 41.50 chains 
in length, apparently terminating in the northwest corner of 
Winneshiek county. The second was 5 miles and 40 chains 
long, and the west section 127 miles in length, passing south 
of Osage, north of Mason City, and touching the north bank 
of Clear Lake at one point, and reaching the Des Moines near 
the southeast corner of Palo Alto county. 

The southern boundary of the neutral ground began on the 
west bank of the Mississippi river at a stake 5.40 chains south- 
east of a very noted rock of about 200: feet in height. This 
conspicuous cliff was known as Painted Rock, on which was 
drawn at some very early date the figure of an animal, and 
the word ‘‘Tiger’’ with some other names and symbols. Judge 
Murdock said the painting was there in 1843, and looked 
ancient at that time. This rock is in the northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of Section 3-96-3, about half a mile 
north of Waukon Junction in Allamakee county. The survey 
was commenced by Nathan Boone, June 19, 1832, from the 
mouth of the Upper Iowa to Painted Rock and two miles west 
where he set a two mile post, when he quit work in conse- 
quence of the hostility of the Indians. September 8, 1833, 
James Craig resumed the survey at the point where Major 
Boone left off, running the line south 62 degrees 20 minutes 


*Letter from Commissioner of Indian Affairs, March 23, 1906. 
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west 19 miles further, where he planted the twenty-one mile 
post: thence south 17 degrees 15 minutes east 7 miles, crossing 
the Turkey river on the seventh mile; thence south 73 degrees 
and 15 minutes west, 125 miles and 33 chains to the Des 
Moines river. The first section of this line passed near the 
town of Luana, to about Section 27-95-6; the next to Section 
36-94-6, in Meadow and Marion townships, Clayton county. 
The southwest corner of the neutral ground, that is, the point 
where the southern boundary reached the Des Moines, is 
easily and accurately determined by the surveyor’s field notes 
recording the meanderings of the river north to the post estab- 
lished by Capt. Boone in the earlier survey. This survey 
begins four miles above the mouth of the Boone river at the 
northeast corner of the northern loup of the river, in Section 
15-87-27, and follows the’ various windings of the river 
throughout, as they are given in the new maps of Webster and 
Humboldt counties in the Iowa State Atlas of 1904. The line 
passed very near the present towns of Fayette and Iowa Falls. 


CESSION OF WESTERN IOWA. 


Another clause of this treaty of July 15, 1830, was as 
follows: 

The said tribes (Sacs and Foxes) cede and relinquish to the United 
States forever all their right and title to the lands lying within the 
following boundary, to-wit: Beginning at the upper fork of the Des 
Moines river, and passing the sources of the Little Sioux and Floyd 
rivers to the fork of the first creek which falls into the big Sioux or 
Calumet on the east side; thence down said creek and Calumet river 
to the Missouri; thence down said Missouri river to the Missouri state 
line, above the Kansas; thence along said line to the northwest corner 
of the said state;* thence to the high lands between the waters falling 
into the Missouri and Des Moines, passing on said high lands along 
the dividing ridge between the forks of the Grand river, thence along 
said high lands or ridge separating the waters of the Missouri from 
those of the Des Moines, to a point opposite the source of the Boyer 
river, and thence in a direct line to the upper fork of the Des Moines, 
the place of beginning. But it is understood that the lands ceded 
and relinquished by this treaty are to be assigned and allotted under 
the direction of the President of the United States, to the tribes now 
living thereon, or to such other tribes as the President may locate 
thereon for hunting and other purposes. 

*At this date the western boundary of Missouri extended both north and 
south from the mouth of the Kansas. 
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The above described cession, though not made for the pur- 
pose of opening this large western section of our state to the 
settlement of whites, finally facilitated such a result fifteen 
years later. 

THE HALF-BREED TRACT. 

A treaty had been signed at Washington, August 4, 1824, 
with the Saes and Foxes providing that: ‘‘the small tract of 
land lying between the rivers Des Moines and Mississippi, and 
the extension of the state boundary line of Missouri, is 
intended for the use of the half-breeds belonging to the Sae 
and Fox nation.’’ This treaty was made for the benefit of 
the families of early traders and trappers who had married 
Indian women. The tract contained 113,000 acres, and was 
held by them until 1834. 


THE BLACK HAWK PURCHASE. 


The first land in Iowa acquired by the government from 
the Indians for the purpose of opening it to permanent settle- 
ment, consisted of a tract extending along the Mississippi 
from the northern boundary of Missouri to the southern 
boundary of the neutral ground about 50 miles wide, and 
called the Black Hawk Purchase. The Keokuk Reserve, a 
strip 10 by 40 miles in extent along the lower Iowa river, 
about half being on each side, and extending down to Wapel- 
lo’s village below the present site of Wapello in Louisa county, 
was reserved from this purchase. This tract was surveyed in 
October, 1835, by Charles DeWard, Assistant Surveyor; com- 
mencing at a point on the northern boundary of the state of 
Missouri, 50 miles west of the Mississippi, and 9.90 chains 
east of the 122d mile of the boundary, thence on a course north 
28 degrees east, 95 miles and 43.15 chains to the intersection 
of the Red Cedar river 40 miles from the Mississippi, and 
thence north 29 degrees 15 minutes west, 75 miles and 14.50 
chains to the intersection of the south line of the neutral 
ground; thence along that line 27 miles and 50 chains to the 
Turkey river, and along said south boundary to Painted Rock. 
The southern terminus of this line was 28 miles and 30 chains 
west of the Des Moines river, and about 5 miles west of the 
southwest corner of Van Buren county. The angle was near 
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where the Cedar river crosses the east line of Johnson county, 
and the northwest terminus, in the northern part of Fremont 
township, 92-10 in Fayette county. 

The treaty by which this tract was acquired was negotiated 
September 21, 1832, by Gen. Winfield Seott,* and Gov. John 
Reynolds of Illinois, with the Saes and Foxes and Winne- 
bagos, at a council held on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
where Davenport now stands. 

The council had been called at Rock Island, but the meet- 
ing was changed to the west side of the river because the small- 
pox had broken out among the troops on the island. This 
purchase of some five million acres cost the government ten 
or twelve cents an acre. The treaty was ratified by Congress 
February 13, 1833, and the Indians gave possession June 1. 
This tract seems to have been demanded of the Indians as a 
kind of indemnity for the expenses of the recent Black Hawk 
war. 

September 28, 1836, Gov. Henry Dodge made a treaty with 
the Saes and Foxes at Davenport, for the purchase of the 
Keokuk Reserve; and secured possession November 1 follow- 
ing. Young James W. Grimes was secretary of this council. 
This tract of 256,000 acres cost $195,988, about seventy-seven 
cents an acre. 

SECOND BLACK HAWK PURCHASE. 


October 21, 1837, another treaty was made at Washington, 
D. C., for the cession of an additional 1,250,000 acre tract 
adjoining the Black Hawk Purchase on the west; the northern 
and southern points to correspond with the northwest and 
southwest corners of the former purchase, the lines to meet at 
a point west of the angle, and about twenty-five miles distant. 


This tract was partially surveyed by Chas. Bracken in 1839. The 
line ran from a point on the Red Cedar river, 40 miles from the Mis- 
sissippi, west 25 miles, 51.10 chains; thence north 9 degrees 55 min- 
utes west, 69 miles, 2.32 chains; thence with the cession line of 1832, 


*The writer well remembers seeing Gen. Scott and being greatly impressed 
with the majestic appearance of this one of his early heroes, as he was passing 
through Ohio during the presidential campaign of 1848. The governor, Lewis 
‘Cass, also previously mentioned, was another boyhood hero, viewed with awe 
at an earlier date as he was traveling through Ohio in his private carriage from 
Detroit to Washington while representing Michigan in the U, S. Senate. 
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south 2914 degrees east 75 miles, 14.50 chains to beginning. This 
constituted the upper half of the cession and contained 544,035.84 
acres. The survey was then suspended on account of sickness of the 
surveyor.* 


The south leg of the western boundary crossed the Des 
Moines river at the old town of Iowaville, a mile above Selma 
in Van Buren county. 

This tract cost some twenty cents an acre. Thus was 
opened for settlement five months after Iowa Territory was 
ereated nearly three hundred townships of land, which was 
about one-fifth of what eight years later became the state of 

Iowa. 
PURCHASE OF CENTRAL IOWA TERRITORY. 


When, however, the government had once removed the 
Mississippi barrier, and permitted the steadily advancing 
army of civilization to plant its feet on the nether banks of the 
Father of Waters, no second halting place could long be main- 
tained within the beautiful land, short of the Missouri, and 
the government agents were kept busy seeking new treaties. 
At the end of another four years so many had come into the 
new territory to find homes, and crowding up to the borders, 
while wild game was seeking refuge in the forests of western 
rivers, that when Gov. John Chambers met the Sae and Fox 
Indians at their agency near the Des Moines, ten miles west 
of the border, and a few miles east of where Ottumwa now 
stands, October 11, 1842, he was finally able to convince them 
that Iowa would no longer afford them hunting grounds suited 
to their needs; and a treaty was concluded by which they con- 
veyed all their remaining lands in Iowa to the United States. 
They were to vacate the eastern portion May 1, 1843, and the 
remainder October 11, 1845. The line of division was to be: 
*‘A line running due north and south from the Painted or 
Red Rocks on the White Breast fork of the Des Moines river, 
which rocks will be found about eight miles, when reduced to 
a straight line, from the junction of the White Breast with the 
Des Moines.’’ 

The red rocks, however, were found to be, not on the White 
Breast which enters the Des Moines from the south, but on the 
, *18th ainval Report, Bureau of Mibvology, Pt. 2, p. 767. 
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north side of the Des Moines itself, about eight miles above 
the mouth of White Breast creek, to follow the river, or 51-3 
miles in a direct line. There are no other such rocks in the 
county nor indeed in the state. They form a very conspicuous 
ledge of deep red sand-stone, just such as would become a land- 
mark to these roving peoples, and known far and wide; and 
are situated very near the center of Section 35-77-20, in 
Marion county. The line ran about a mile west of Knoxville 
and struck the south boundary of the neutral ground three 
miles west of Ackley in Hardin county. The late Senator 
Alfred Hebard of Red Oak, Iowa, was present at the negotia- 
tion of this treaty and signed it as a witness. 

The Indians generally removed as they agreed, only about two 
hundred remaining beyond the allotted time, and they soon left. 
Before the first day of May, 1843, large numbers of white people 
assembled along the border, awaiting the hour when they could enter 
the portion of the new purchase then thrown open. Up to that date 
United States soldiers guarded the Indian country from intruders, as 
ten years previously they had guarded the Black Hawk Purchase. 
Eager for the choicest locations, some explorers, when the midnight 
hour struck, crossed the border with blazing torches, and set stakes, 
and blazed trees, to mark their claims, The rest of the Purchase was 
guarded by United States troops until the time fixed by the treaty for 
the removal of all the Indians, when there was another rush for choice 
locations.* 

Two treaties of purchase and removal were made in 1846; 
one, June 5, by Col. Peter A. Sarpy, at Trader’s Point on the 
Missouri river, in Mills county, with the Pottawattamies, for 
the re-purchase of the 5,000,000 acre tract on which they had 
been located by the government in 1835, and their removal 
within two years to Kansas; and another, by which the Winne- 
bagos, October 13, 1846, ceded their lands in the neutral 
grounds along the Upper Iowa, Turkey, Wapsipinecon, and 
Cedar rivers, for territory on the St. Peter’s river in Minne- 
sota, from which they were removed in 1848. 

When the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of the Sioux 
finally surrendered the Spirit Lake country, by treaty of July 
23, 1851, more than 200,000 white people had homes in Iowa, 
yet a year later than that even, a fierce battle was fought 

*Dr. Wm. Salter’s ‘‘Iowa, the First Free State in the Louisiana Purchase,'” 
p. 251. 
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twenty miles northeast of Algona in Kossuth county, between 
a band of Musquakies and a party of Sioux who had come 
to hunt on the Upper Des Moines. They defeated their 
enemies, leaving sixteen dead Sioux to be scalped by their 
victors, left on the field and never buried nor removed. 

Allusion was made above to the fact that when Iowa Terri- 
tory was organized in 1838, 23,000 people were residing within 
its bounds on the 6,000,000 or more acres previously opened 
for settlement by the first and second Black Hawk Purchases ; 
and that the government was not yet ready to sell an acre of 
land. The people had simply gone in and selected their 
claims, some of them—many of them—had been there waiting 
to buy for more than five years. Homesteaders in those days 
had no special privileges, as in later years, of securing their 
homesteads without cost, nor even to buy at a fixed price. 
The law then provided that when the lands had been surveyed, 
and land offices opened, the lands must all be offered at public 
auction, to the highest bidder; no bid to be accepted for less 
than $1.25 an acre. : 

The first surveyors who entered the Black Hawk Purchase 
to lay off township lines came in the autumn of 1836, after 
Goy. Dodge’s census takers had recorded the names of 10,531 
residents. 

At the end of two years’ surveying enough land had been 
divided into quarter sections to open land offices. One was 
opened at Dubuque, November 5, 1838, and the other at Bur- 
lington, November 19, 1838. 

At the Dubuque office twenty-three townships were placed 
on sale, in townships ranging from 78 to 92, and ranges from 
1 to 8. \ 

At the Burlington office twenty-five townships were placed 
on sale, in townships ranging from 67 to 77, and ranges from 
1 to 10, ; : 

October 21, 1839, six more townships were placed on sale, 
all at the Burlington office; and in 1840, 140 additional town- 
ships had been divided up and were placed on sale. 

There are many interesting phases connected with the early 
history of Iowa, including the character of the pioneers, 
methods of travel in those days, kinds of homes first occupied, 
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occupations of the emigrants, means of subsistence, .absence 
of both market and marketable products, the unique and 
effective methods adopted by the homesteaders for adjusting 
their claims after the surveyor’s lines had been run, and of 
securing their farms at the lowest price without competitive 
bidding. Most of these ean be gleaned from the current his- 
tories of the State, THz ANNALS or Iow4A, the Historical 
Record of Iowa, and the interesting volumes published for the 
last twenty years by the Pioneer Law Makers’ Association. 


A Power Press.—A queer looking article was hauled up in 
a wagon before the entrance to the Globe Building yesterday, 
which for a time was the observed of all observers. It was 
evident to every one that it was some sort of a machine, but 
whether for grinding corn, threshing wheat, or splitting shin- 
gles, various and conflicting were the conjectures. Although 
quiet looking enough perched up in the wagon, it was regarded 
with a sort of suspicious uneasiness, till a printer from the 
Herald office, recognizing the appearance of the stranger, 
smiled a welcome and approached it with extended arm. Sus- 
picion was at once superceded by a conviction that it had some 
relation to the art of arts. And so it has. It is a Power Press, 
the first in the State of Iowa, we believe, brought hither by the 
proprietors of the Dubuque Herald to keep pace with the in- 
crease of job work in this place, and to do it at such prices as 
will enable every person to help along his business, by circu- 
lating cards, circulars, ete., among the people. This machine 
will probably be in operation in a few days, when the public 
will be invited to gratify their curiosity—Dubuque Daily 
Herald, January, 1854. 


WHENCE CAME THE PIONEERS OF IOWA? 


BY F. I. HERRIOTT, 
Professor in Drake University. 


[Concluded from April.}' 

There is a subtle attraction about exclusive explanations 
of political events or institutional developments that is wont 
to lure us into erroneous conclusions—conclusions that are 
too extensive or sweeping. It is untrue to say that the pop- 
ulation of Iowa prior to 1850 was made up entirely of emi- 
grants from any one section of the country. The pioneer 
population, no less than the present population, we shall find, 
was an infusion of people hailing from various regions. The 
representatives of the several race elements each and all 
played parts more or less important in the life of the State. 
But in the coalescence or collision of the peoples from the 
various sections in their new habitat some one race or group 
of immigrants predominated and determined the character 
of the government and the general drift of political opinion. 
In what follows I am concerned to ascertain and to make 
clear what the dominant elements or streams were among the 
pioneers of Iowa. 

We have seen that while there are many facts in the his- 
tory of Iowa that tend strongly to substantiate the tradition 
that New Englanders first settled the State the absence of 
the distinctive local institutions of New England and in their 
stead political conditions, institutions and social habits of 
radically unlike types, suggest, if they do not enforce the 
conclusion that peoples from other regions dominated by dif- 
ferent habits and ideals constituted the major portions of the 
streams of pioneer immigration prior to 1850. Our ques- 
tion now is—Whither shall we proceed from New England 
to discover the ancestral seats of the pioneers whose habits, 
notions and traditions of government and society so power- 


1 Erratum, President Shelton’s address, referred to on p. 375, was madsg in 1902 
instead of 1892 as stated. 
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fully affected the currents of politics and the development of 
forms of government in Iowa during the formative period of 
the State when its fundamental institutions were given their 
“set” and the civic and social traits of the people were so 
largely determined? Into the lands of the tall pines and 
the deep snows north of the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence; or into the middle states; or into the vast regions 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line and the Ohio river? 

The nativity of the pioneers of Iowa, those settling in the 
State prior to 1850, unfortunately cannot be determined pre- 
cisely by-a resort to census enumerations. We are compelled 
to have recourse to inductive proofs gathered from sundry 
sources and to various deductive or general considerations 
governing the movements of population westward from the 
Atlantic seaboard from colonial times up to the outbreak of 
the civil war. Such evidence is circumstantial and often 
variable in character; nevertheless it affords us bases for def- 
inite conclusions. 

The character of a state’s immigration is determined, of 
course, by many and various conditions and factors. But in 
the last analysis the nature of the immigration and the rate 
of influx are determined by two sets of conditions and causes, 
both being in the long run, of equal force and importance. 
The first set is the character of the economic advantages 
which a state offers and the expense of travel thereto. The 
second complex of causes is the conditions, economic, polit- 
ical and social, in the countries or states whence the popu- 
lation may or does emigrate. In brief, we shall discover 
the character of Iowa’s pioneer population in sundry funda- 
mental facts or laws that control the conduct of peoples in 
their migrations. We must appreciate Iowa’s geographical 
location, the chief features of her topography, her natural 
products having commercial value, the routes and modes of 
travel to her borders. We must likewise realize the charac- 
ter of the predominant industries in the regions whence the 
state may have received its immigration and the economic, 
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political, and social consequences with respect to the re- 
dundant population in those regions. Space limits obviously 
prevent satisfactory treatment of all these antecedent condi- 
tions and factors, and I shall consider chiefly the first set of 
considerations mentioned. 

Furs, metals, wooded streams and beautiful prairies, with 
highly fertile acres and favorable climate, have been Iowa’s 
chief economic advantages throughout her history. Prior to 
1830 furs and metals were the attractions that lured fron- 
tiersmen within the State’s borders. The one mineral 
found, viz: lead, while of consequence was not a very 
important factor so far as concerned its immediate effect 
upon pioneer immigration. Furs, on the other hand, was an 
important factor. Buffalo and deer flourished on our prai- 
ries and beaver and otter thrived in our rivers and streams.' 
Since 1840, however, neither our metals nor our fur bearing 
animals have constituted the predominant or persistent at- 
tractions of Iowa. The attraction has been her beautiful 
and bountiful lands. 

The routes of travel by which the pioneers gained access 
to the haunts of our beavers and to our fertile acres were 
mainly three: First, via the Great Lakes to Green Bay, 
thence up the Fox river to Lake Winnebago, thence across 
to the Portage, and down the Wisconsin river;? second, via 
the Ohio river, thence up the Mississippi and Missouri riv- 
ers; third, overland by wagon. The degree of use of these 
routes before the advent of the railroad can only be surmised. 
Prior to 1845 certainly the river routes were the highways 
chiefly used by the westward bound emigrants.’ From 1845 
overland travel by wagon became increasingly common until 
the railroad became a practicable mode of travel, round about. 
1860." 


1 Salter’s Iowa, p, 31. 

2 Featherstonehaugh’s Geological Reconnaissance, pp. 121-123; and History of 
Clayton County (Interstate Pub, Co.), pp. 250-254. 

3 L. H. Langworthy’s Dubuque, Its History, Mines, Indian Legends, p.5; N. H. 


Parker’s Iowa As It Is in 1855, pp. 53-61, and J. M. D. Burrows’ Fifty Years in Iowa 
(1838-1888) pp. 33-36, 62-63. 


4 ANNALS OF Iowa (8d ser.), vol. II, pp. 264. 
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With such commercial and industrial attractions and such 
routes of travel thereto we should naturally presume that 
Towa’s pioneer population in the main hailed from the land 
of the pines and from south of Mason and Dixon’s line. In- 
deed, when we consider the nature of the industries of the 
people to the northeast and southeast prior to 1840, and the 
economic effects upon redundant population such a conclus- 
ion seems to be enjoined. 

The first people to penetrate and frequent Iowa in any 
numbers were the French and Canadian hunters, traders and 
voyageurs. No large or durable French settlements, how- 
ever, were found when the immigrants began to come into 
the State after 1830. From this fact it is perhaps commonly 
assumed that people of French extraction or of Canadian 
lineage formed no considerable proportion of the State’s early 
population. This conclusion, however, is hardly warranted. 
But as our special concern here is the major factor in the 
pioneer population, I shall pass over this interesting element: 
and turn immediately to the population that came into Iowa 
via the Mississippi river and overland by wagon. From 
what section did the major or predominant number come? 

We may determine this in various ways; first, by noting 
the nativity of the men chiefly in control in the State’s pre- 
natal period; second, by ascertaining the nativity of the first 
residents in numerous sections; third, by the nativity of the 
men in power in the territorial and State governments in the 
pioneer days prior to 1850; fourth, by comparison of the 
returns of the national census of 1850; fifth, by a study of 
the industrial, political, religious and social habits and insti- 
tutions of the pioneers; sixth, by a study of contemporary 
opinion; seventh, by a similar study of the pioneer immigra- 
tion into and emigration from the states of the Ohio valley, 
namely, Pennsylvania, the Virginias, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri. 
Space limits permit but brief consideration of some of these 
modes of approach to the subject. 

Vou. VII.—29 
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The nativity of the officers in charge of the governmental 
agencies in a region often, if not usually, indicates the nativ- 
ity of the pioneer population—at least it points to the origin 
of the major political and social influences that prevail when 
the political habits and institutions of the people are being 
established. In the first settlements of the upper Ohio val- 
ley the hardy pioneers usually pushed ahead of the army 
and the assessor and justice of the peace; but in the Louis- 
iana Purchase the military authority always, and often the 
civil jurisdiction of the national government were “extended” 
over its vast unsettled regions previous to or coincident with 
the influx of settlers. The reports and correspondence of 
such officers would naturally have a pronounced influence 
upon relatives, old friends and neighbors “back in the 
states” that would induce emigration to the region where 
“splendid opportunities” awaited those who would but take 
them. 

When France released her authority over the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1804, the region embracing Iowa was for a 
-short time attached to the territory of Indiana, over which 
William Henry Harrison, a son of old Virginia, was gover- 
nor. At St. Louis, in 1804, he negotiated the treaty by 
which the United States gained the right of access to most 
of the lands of the Sacs and Foxes. It was a Marylander, 
Gen. James Wilkinson, stationed then at St. Louis, who or- 
dered Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike forth on his exploring trip up 
the Mississippi. Col. George Davenport, a one time partner 
in the American Fur Company, and influential in the history 
of Scott county and Davenport, served under Wilkinson, be- 
ing with him on the Sabine during the trouble with Aaron 
Burr.’ Among the officers stationed at Ft. Madison in the 
winter of 1808-9 was a Kentuckian, Lieut. Nathaniel Pryor, 
a member of the Lewis and Clark Expedition.’ 


3 seals OF pats So ser.), vol. I, p. 99. After his discharge from the army Col. 

avenport was employed in the service of Col. William Morri 

a Sites elec m Morrison of Kentucky, a goy- 
2 See ANNALS OF Iowa (3d ser.), vol. III, pp. 98-99. Tuttle in his History of Iowa 


(p. 60) credits Zachary Taylor with constructing Ft. Madi i 
Ls inline g Ft. Madison but it seems without 
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The first governor having intimate relations with the re- 
gion embracing Iowa was Capt. Meriwether Lewis, a son of 
Virginia, the leader of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
The Brigadier General and Indian Agent for the territory 
was his distinguished companion, Capt. William Clark, an- 
other son of Virginia. Upon the organization of Missouri 
territory (that included Iowa) in 1812, Gen. Clark was 
made governor, holding the office until 1821, when Missouri 
entered the Union. Governor Clark’s voice, however, con- 
tinued potent in the region as Indian Agent until his death 
in 1838; one noteworthy instance being the treaty of 1824, 
whereby the Half Breed tract was established. It was at the 
instance of Gen. Clark that Antoine LeClaire, afterward so 
prominent in the history of Scott county, was taken into the 
American service and given an English schooling to enable 
him to serve as an interpreter.’ Among the first “white” 
women in Clayton county, it is claimed, was a former slave 
or house servant of Gen. Clark. She was a mulatto.’ 

During the period from 1821 to 1834, when Iowa was 
merely a part of the unorganized territory of the United 
States, its affairs were looked after by officers of the army 
and Indian Agents, whose work consisted mainly of pro- 
tecting the Indians against aggressions of the whites. 
Among them were many southerners who later acquired 
great fame in national affairs. The first officer sent to 
look after the Galena miners was Col. Willoughby Morgan, 
a Virginian.’ Col. Zachary Taylor was another Virgin- 
ian with whom the miners in Dubuque came into direct 
collision on July 4, 1830. Col. Taylor ordered them to 
disperse and on their refusal sent troops from Ft. Crawford 
to arrest them. Years after he declared to Mr. Langworthy 
that ‘those miners at Dubuque were worse to manage than 
the Seminoles or even the Mexicans.’’* Associated some- 


1 ANNALS OF IowWA (ist ser.), vol. I, pp. 145-146. 
2 History of Clayton County, p. 251. 

3 Wis. His. Coll., vol. VI, p. 272. 

4 Langworthy’s Dubuque, pp. 18-21, 21. 
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what intimately with Taylor, especially during the Black 
Hawk war, was a Kentuckian of note, Lieut. Jefferson Davis. 
He is declared to have acted with and for Taylor when the 
Mission School for the Winnebago Indians was established 
in Allamakee county in 1854. Davis was also assigned to 
the adjutantship of the First U. S, Dragoons, of which 
Henry Dodge was colonel. In that regiment Davis, we are 
told by the late Gen. James C. Parrott of Keokuk, himself 
a Marylander, was a “great crony of my [Parrott’s| Capt. 
Browne.”? The captain referred to was Jesse B. Browne, 
afterwards one of the first merchants of Keokuk and the 
speaker of Iowa’s first territorial house of representatives 
that convened in Burlington in December, 1838. With an- 
other Iowan, G. W. Jones, later of Dubuque, Jefferson Davis 
formed in those early days a fast friendship that endured 
until death severed the ties—a friendship that had a momen- 
tous influence upon the political views and conduct of one, if 
not both of Iowa’s first senators, a friendship that eventually 
caused the imprisonment of Gen. Jones on the charge of 
treasonable conduct during the civil war. With that same 
regiment was Lieut. Albert M. Lea, a North Carolinian, 
whose report on explorations throughout Iowa determined 
the site of the second Ft. Des Moines, and the publication of 
his little book of ‘“Notes,” in Philadelphia in 1836. Another 
southerner of note in the same regiment was Capt. Nathan 
Boone, the youngest son of the great Daniel Boone, of Ken- 
tucky. He aided Lieut. Lea greatly in furnishing data for 
the latter’s map of Iowa.’ 

Another distinguished southerner intimately associated 
with the preterritorial days of Iowa was Robert E: Lee. 
With respect to Lee Mr. Langworthy suggests that it was 
probably largely due to his report to congress in 1838 that 
Iowa received her name.‘ There are some who claim that 


1 History of Allamakee County, p, 368. 
2 ANNALS (3d ser.), vol. ITI, p. 367, 

3 Iowa Hist. Rec., vol. VI, p. 550. 

4 Langworthy’s Dubuque, p. 41. 
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Lee county was named in honor of the efficient and genial 
officer who studied the region of the Rapids so thoroughly.’ 
One of the classmates of Davis and Lee at West Point was 
afterwards a notable figure in Iowa’s history, Charles Mason, 
for many years Judge of the Supreme Court and subse- 
quently the author of the Iowa Code of 1851. In the ser- 
vice with these men, especially in connection with the Black 
Hawk war, were Generals E. P. Gaines, a Virginian and 
Henry Atkinson, a North Carolinian, after whom Ft. Atkin- 
son, located on Turkey river in Winneshiek county, was 
named, At this fort was stationed Capt. J. J. Abercrombie, 
a Tennesseean, and Lieut. Alfred Pleasanton, a Washington- 
ian, both of whom rose to high rank in the Union army, and 
Lieutenants Simon B. Buckner, Henry Heth, Abraham Bu- 
ford and Alex. W. Reynolds, all of whom became general 
officers in the Confederate army.’ Another conspicuous fig- 
ure in the negotiations with the Sacs and Foxes following 
the Black Hawk war was also a Virginian, Gen. Winfield 
Scott. 

Next to Gen. William Clark, of Missouri, the most note- 
worthy Indian Agent of the national government immedi- 
ately charged with the supervision of the interests of the In- 
dians in Iowa and Wisconsin, was ‘“‘a grand old Virginian,” * 
Gen. Joseph M. Street. It was he who strove so vigorously 
to initiate the policy of mission schools among the Indians, 
His services for the nation’s wards won for him honorable 
distinction in the Indian annals of the middle west. He lies 
buried in the graveyard at Agency City, Iowa, near-by the 
grave of the chief Wapello, of the Sacs and Foxes. Gen. 
Street’s son-in-law, Capt. George Wilson, was in the same 
company with Jefferson Davis at Ft. Crawford. Both were 
in the company that expelled the Dubuque miners.’ Capt. 
Wilson later became the first adjutant of the militia of the 


1 ANNALS (Ist ser.), vol. I, p. 894. 
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territory of Iowa.’ Gen. Street’s son, Joseph H. D. Street, 
was the first register of the land office in Council Bluffs. 

Another prominent if not dominant figure in the Black 
Hawk war was Henry Dodge.’ He soon thereafter became 
governor of Wisconsin territory and thereby of lowa. He was 
a native of Indiana, but he spent his youth in Kentucky and 
began his public career in Missouri in 1805. He gained 
distinction in the latter state, holding many offices from sher- 
iff and marshal up to the major general of Missouri’s militia 
and member of the constitutional convention of Missouri in 
1820. He was one of the positive factors in the first legis- 
lative enactments passed by the legislature of Wisconsin 
that first met at Belmont, Wis., and later at Burlington, 
Towa. 

If the general associations of men constitute any con- 
siderable factor in determining their conduct, in creating 
their attitude or state of mind with respect to life and its 
affairs, then enough has been shown to indicate that south- 
ern rather than New England ideas and traditions dominated 
the men who controlled Iowa, when it was in the initial pro- 
cesses of beginning, when it was inchoate, as the lawyers 
would put it. Their presence in and about Iowa was un- 
questionably a potent fact in determining the character of 
the inflow of immigrants that began in 1830. Let us ascer- 
tain, as far as may be, the nativity of the first settlers. 

The first frontiersmen, other than the Canadian traders 
and trappers and voyageurs, to frequent Iowa were doubt- 
less Kentuckians. With Lewis and Clark, besides Nathan- 
iel Pryor already mentioned, were Sergeant Charles Floyd 
and nine other young men, all Kentuckians. Floyd’s re- 
mains now lie on the bluffs of the Missouri near Sioux City. 
When William Hunt was fitting out his Astorian party at 
St. Louis in 1810 he was anxious to secure and did enlist 


1 ANNALS (3d ser.), vol, IV, pp. 563-570, 
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the services of several Kentuckian hunters and river men. 
On their way up the river both the scientist, Bradbury, and 
Hunt separately encountered three Kentuckians return- 
ing, who for three years preceding had been hunting and 
trapping at the headwaters of the Missouri and Columbia? 
That many of these “men of the western waters’ had 
frequently penetrated Iowa far inland is surely not a violent. 
presumption. ’ 

Col. John Smith of Missouri, some time after the death of 
Julien Dubuque and the sale of the latter’s “Mines of Spain”’ 
at St. Louis, went up the river in a keel boat with sixty men, 
bent on mining and smelting lead in the region round about 
Dubuque. The belligerant attitude of the Indians, however, 
effectually interfered with his plans.* The inhabitants of 
the mining region of Galena were largely people from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and southern Illinois, a region inhabited 
largely by people from the former states. It was Col. James 
Johnson, of Kentucky, brother of the celebrated Col. R. M. 
Johnson, who in 1823 inaugurated the lead mining in north- 
western Illinois and southwestern Wisconsin. With him 
were Col. James Simrall, of Kentucky, the commander of 
Kentucky dragoons in the campaign in the northwest be- 
tween 1812 and 1813; and John S. Miller, of Hannibal, Mo.* 
Among that mining population was a notorious mining char- 
acter, ‘‘Kentuck Anderson,” who had a widespread reputa- 
tion as a bruiser in fist fights, who later went over to Du- 
buque and in a feud six miles southwest of Dubuque was 
killed in 1836.’ 

All of southwestern Wisconsin was settled chiefly by 
southerners. It was their presence and predilections that 
secured the adoption of the county commissioner system of 


1 Irving’s Astoria, ch. XIII. 

2 Bradbury’s Journals (Thwaite’s ed.), p, 98; Irving’s Astoria, ch, XIII. 

3 Iowa Historical Record, vol. XVI, p. 105. 

4 Dr. Moses Meeker on ‘‘Early History of the Lead Region,” Wisconsin Historical 
Collections, vol. VI, pp. 272-280. Caleb Atwater, in his Tour to Prairie du Chien, 
says erroneously, that ‘‘Gen. Henry Dodge, of Missouri,” first settled in and began 
to work the lead mines. American Antiquities, p. 170. 

5 Meeker Ibid, foot note of L. C. D. (uyman C. Draper), p. 275. 
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local government in Wisconsin, and maintained it until the 
state was admitted into the Union in 1848, despite the wishes 
and protests of the New Englanders and New Yorkers who 
had gained control in Michigan and who were rapidly com- 
ing into Wisconsin.’ Col. Arthur Cunynghame traveling 
across Illinois in 1850 encountered numerous caravans 
or wagon trains of the Kentuckians and Tennesseeans 
from the Galena mines returning for the winter to their 
homes south of the Ohio.? We shall see later that the 
Dodges and Governors Clark and Hempstead, were among 
those interested in lead mining around Galena. Iowa, no 
doubt received prior to 1850, no inconsiderable number of 
the southern people from southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois. It is clear that the people who first began to look 
with covetous eyes across the Mississippi to the attractive 
lands in Iowa in the main hailed from the south. 

We find southern men, or men of southern extraction, or 
of southern affiliation no less conspicuous and prominent in 
the gcvernment of the territory and State prior to 1850 and 
even well up to the outbreak of the civil war. Governor 
Robert Lucas, the first chief executive of the territory, was 
a native of Virginia, a descendant of that sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock that so early pushed westward through the gaps of the 
Alleghanies into the valleys converging on the Ohio. His 
successor, John Chambers, although born in New Jersey in 
1789, spent his life mainly in Kentucky from 1792 to 1844. 
In his old age he returned to Kentucky where he died. 
Governor James Clark was born in Westmoreland county, 
Penn. In 1836 he went to Missouri, thence to Belmont, and 
finally to Burlington. He married a daughter of Governor 
Henry Dodge, and thereby probably resulted his appoint- 
ment. The first governor of the new State was Ansel 
Briggs, a Vermonter, a whig in Ohio, who became a dem- 
ocrat when he settled in Jackson county, Towa, in 18386, 

' Wis. Hist. Coll., vol. VI, pp. 502, 506.507. Spencer’s Local Government in Wiscon- 
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His successor, Stephen Hempstead, although born in Con- 
necticut, spent his youth in St. Louis, gained business expe- 
rience in the lead mining region of Galena and settled in 
Dubuque in 1836. Governors James W. Grimes and Ralph 
P. Lowe were northern men by birth and affiliation. Gov- 
ernor Samuel J. Kirkwood was a Marylander, moulded as 
was Governor Lucas by a subsequent residence in Ohio. 

In the relation of the territory and State to the national 
government, southerners and men of southern predilections 
were likewise dominant in most of the important positions.. 
The first federal judge was John James Dyer, a native of 
Pendleton county, Virginia, now West Virginia. But for 
his refusal to consider the democratic nomination he proba- 
bly would have been the first governor of the State of Iowa.' 
The United States marshal was Dr. Gideon S. Bailey of Van 
Buren, a native of Kentucky. Judge Dyer’s successor in 
1855 was another Virginian, James M. Love. Iowa’s first 
territorial delegate to congress was W. W. Chapman, who 
was born and educated in Virginia under the tutelage of the 
noted lawyer St. George Tucker.” His successor in 1841 
was Augustus Cesar Dodge, a son of Governor Henry Dodge, 
born during the latter’s residence in St. Genevieve, Mo., 
and he was lowa’s national representative until the State 
was admitted into the Union in 1846. When the first 
legislature broke the senatorial deadlock of 1846, the first 
senators elected were A. C. Dodge and George W. Jones. 
The latter was born at Vincennes, Indiana, spent his youth 
in Missouri, and was educated at Transylvania University, 
Kentucky. One could without doing violence to language 
claim one and perhaps both of Missouri’s distinguished sen- 
ators as Jowa’s guardians and representatives in congress. 
Thomas H. Benton had, as is well known, a direct family in- 
terest in Iowa through his nephew who early attained dis- 
tinction in Dubuque and later in State affairs in Iowa, and 
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Senator Lewis F. Linn was a half-brother of Governor 
Henry Dodge. So industrious was Senator Linn on behalf 
of the interests of this State that he was known as the 
“Towa Senator.” 

Iowa’s first representative in the lower house of congress 
was Shepherd Leffler, of Burlington; William Thompson of 
Mt. Pleasant, was our second; both sonsof the Keystone state. 
Daniel F. Miller, our third representative, was born in Mary- 
land, and our fourth, Lincoln Clark of Dubuque, was born 
jn Massachusetts, but he had been a resident of Ala- 
bama from 1830 to 1848. Of the six other representatives 
in congress prior to 1860 one, James Thorington of Daven- 
port was a North Carolinian, and Timothy Davis of Du- 
buque was a New Jerseyan who lived in Kentucky from 
1817 to 1847. 

Striking evidence of the domination of men of southern 
affiliations and antecedents in lowa’s political affairs prior to 
1850, and even beyond, is afforded in the membership rolls 
of the early legislatures and constitutional conventions. The 
delegation from this side of the Mississippi in the Wisconsin 
legislatures that met first at Belmont and later at Burlington, 
numbered 18 out of the 39 members. Of Iowa’s quota there 
was only one representative of New England, and one from 
New York, whereas there were four from Pennsylvania 
(three being from Washington county). The south had 8 
representatives: one each from Virginia and Georgia, and 
three each from Kentucky and Tennessee. There was one 
each from Ohio and Illinois. In the first legislature of the 
Towa territory in 1838, there were 20 southerners, 5 New 
Englanders, 8 from the middle states, and 5 from Ohio and 
Illinois. Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see were the southern states represented. Disregarding the 
southern stock among the people of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois, sons of the south constituted more than 
half of the membership. The records of nativity are not 
complete for subsequent sessions and the states of origin 
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cannot be given except for the State senate in 1851, and the 
fifth general assembly that met in 1854. In the senate of 
the third general assembly (1851) southerners continued the 
most numerous, 7 as against 2 from New England. In 1854, 
however, we note an increase in the relative proportions of 
the representatives from the middle and northwest states. 
Nevertheless there were in the senate 10 southerners and 
only 4 New Englanders, and in the lower house 16 from the 
south and but 9 from northeast of the Narrows. 

In the constitutional conventions that convened in 1844, 
1846 and 1857 we find men hailing from south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line greatly outnumbering the New Englanders. In 
the first convention there were 11 Virginians, 6 North Car- 
olinians, 8 Kentuckians, and 1 Tennesseean, 26 in all; while 
New England was represented by 10; the middle states 
by 23, of whom 13 came from Pennsylvania; Ohio had 8, 
and Indiana and [Illinois each one. In the second the num- 
bers were 15 from the south, 8 from New England, 4 from 
the middle states, and 5 from the northwest states. In the 
convention of 1857 the south had 10, New England 6, the 
middle states 11 and the northwestern states 9 representa- 
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Among the pioneers opinions were now and then ex- 
pressed concerning the nativity of the population. As we 
might anticipate the subject was not one that, amidst the 
press of efforts to subdue forest, prairie and stream, would 
seriously engage attention or elicit seasoned opinion. Per- 
sonal associations, especially political and religious affilia- 
tions, usually narrowed vision and interfered with impartial 
judgment. A few recorded opinions are found that are of 
interest although they are somewhat divergent; some were 
expressed early in the history of the State, some in memoirs 
and recollections published in recent years. 

Writing to Peter Cooper in 1868 Governor Samuel Mer- 
rill, a native of Maine who came to Iowa in 1856, declared 
that the State was ‘settled mainly from Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania, with a large admixture from New England.”’! 
Judge Francis Springer, also a son of Maine, who repre- 
sented Louisa and Washington counties in the territorial 
council in 1840-41, and in 1857 became president of the 
third constitutional convention, stated in his ‘“Recollections,” 
published in 1897, that “the first settlers of Iowa, it has 
been said, were from southern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois.’’? 
Professor L. F. Parker, one of Iowa’s pioneer teachers and 
historians, writing in 1893 said that ‘the earliest settlers 
came largely from southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the 
most northerly of the southern states; Pennsylvania soon 
furnished a large contingent. . . . About 1854 large 
additions were made to the population from New England 
and from its earlier overflows into New York and northern 
Ohio.”* Mr. George Duffield of Keosauqua, a pioneer of 
1837, has recently told us that when his father, James Duf- 
field, started west in 1837, there were thousands of settlers 
“on the move” towards Iowa leaving Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
“They [the Duffields] were joined on their way down the 
Ohio by movers from the Carolinas, Kentucky and other 
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states, and all were afloat in keel boats, ‘broads’ and steam- 
boats.”* The observation of the late Theodore Parvin re- 
specting the settlement of sons of the Old Dominion in 
southeastern Iowa has already been quoted.” According to 
Hawkins Taylor “Yankees were a scarce article’ in Lee 
county in the first years of the territory.* During the win- 
ter of 1841 the late Mr. James Hilton of Monroe county 
made ‘“‘a pedestrian tour of the counties of Lee, Des Moines, 
Henry, Jefferson and Van Buren” and he found that “by far 
the greater part of the settlers in that part of Iowa were 
from Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana. . .’’* 

These three opinions are especially noteworthy. They were 
expressed by men whose experience with and knowledge of 
the pioneers were both extensive and official. Hach opinion 
was expressed in connection with or relative to a critical 
event in the life of the territory or the State. The nativity 
of the people was consciously considered in the first and 
third and evidently in mind in the second: hence their sig- 
nificance. 

When the first proposals for the organization of the ter- 
ritory of Iowa were being urged upon congress, the lynx- 
eyed, far-seeing guardian of slavery, Calhoun, was stoutly 
opposed. George W. Jones, the delegate of Wisconsin who 
urged our case “‘told him that the inhabitants were mainly 
from Missouri, Kentucky and Illinois; that the institutions 
of the south had nothing to fear from them. Mr, Calhoun 
replied that this state of things would not last long; that 
men from New England and other states where abolition sen- 
timents prevailed, would come in and drive him from power 
and place.”® The error of both Jones and Calhoun was 
their lack of appreciation of the abolition or anti-slavery 
sentiment among the southerners who came north. 


1 ANNALS (3d ser.), vol, VI, p. 425; or Memories of Frontier Iowa, p. 29, 
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Writing to Salmon P. Chase upon conditions in Towa in 
1856, Governor Grimes declared: “the southern half of our 
State is strongly pro-slavery, but I think we will be able to 
carry amajority with us for free principles. . . The north 
third of our State will be to Iowa politically what the West- 
ern Reserve is to the state of Ohio.”' The implications 
plainly are: first, people of southern sympathies, if not of 
southern lineage numerically prevailed in Iowa up to 1856; 
second, the same was true of southern Ohio; and third, the 
opponents of slavery, if they were to win in their fight 
against the arrogant advance of the leaders of the southern 
system had to depend upon the division of the southern res- 
idents in Iowa. The latter fact has not been fully appre- 
ciated in Iowa. No more has a similar state of facts in 
southern and western Pennsylvania, in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. 

In 1859, excluding slavery, the question that vexed 
Towans locally more than any other matter was the continu- 
ance of the county judge system that was instituted in 1851. 
The gross disregard of economy in financial administration, 
and often flagrant misuse of their autocratic powers in many 
districts outraged the dearest traditions of the New Eng- 
landers and New Yorkers who came into Iowa in such num- 
bers between 1850 and 1860. Mr. Julius H. Powers was 
elected to the senate in 1859 from a district in north central 
Towa comprising nine counties. He was chairman of the 
senate committee on county and township organization. In 
describing the contest in the legislature over the attempt to 
revolutionize the system of local government, Mr. Powers. 
explains the animus of the struggle, and so far as I can dis- 
cover he is the only observer or writer who has perceived 
the profound social and political consequences of the differ- 
ent streams of pioneer immigration into aloes in the ante 
bellum period: 

Two tides had flowed into Iowa in populating ahs State, one from the 
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east, bringing the New England element and habits, with its memory of 
town meetings and individual rights,and one from the south bringing 
with it the southern element with its thoughts and polity. 

In the early settlement of the State the southerner had largely pre- 
dominated, and the State’s early organization was fashioned and moulded 
by that influence, and the old baronial system had been perpetuated 
through the slave power where necessity required a centralizing. To abol- 
ish this one man power and disburse it among the many was looked upon 
by the southern element as dangerous in the extreme, and considerable 
bitterness was engendered when a change was demanded. 

_ Party lines were thrown down, and former influences and surroundings 
controlled the vote. ! 

All these things may be so; and still the numerical pre- 
ponderance of southern stock in Iowa prior to the civil war 
is by no means demonstrated. The predominance of south- 
erners among the men charged with the supervision of this 
region in the preterritorial days may have been a mere 
chance occurrence. The preference of the national gov- 
ernment for men of southern blood or views in the territor- 
ial appointments was due, some may contend, to political con- 
ditions affecting the entire nation. Again the large num- 
ber of southerners in our early legislative and constitutional 
assemblies, while very suggestive, is not in and of itself 
proof of the numerical preponderance of southern stock. 
And as to opinions they usually are based on promiscuous 
and vagrant impressions. The facts may be far different. 

We have three census enumerations, the federal counts 
of 1850 and 1860, and the state census of 1856, that enable 
us to determine, with precision, the nativity of Iowa’s 
pioneers at the close of the period hereunder consideration. 
A comparative study of their returns enable us clearly to 
discern the predominant elements in the previous decades. 

According to the federal census of 1850 the number of 
native born New Englanders in Iowa was only 5,535; of 
which 813 were natives of Maine, 580 of New Hampshire, 
1,645 of Vermont, 1,251 of Massachusetts, 256 of Rhode 
Island, and 1,090 of Connecticut. The pioneers hailing 
from the middle states aggregated 24,516; Pennsylvania was 
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credited with 14,714, and New York with 8,134. The total 
number born in the southern states amounted to 30,954. 
Virginia gave us 7,801, Maryland 1,888, North Carolina 
2,589, Tennessee 4,274, Kentucky 8,994, and Missouri 8,897. 
From the states of the old Northwest territory we received 
59,098; Ohio sending us 30,713, Indiana 19,925, and Illi- 
nois 7,247. The native born Iowans numbered 50,380. 

There are some striking exhibits in the foregoing. In 
the first place the inhabitants of Iowa who claimed New Eng- 
land as their place of birth did not number four in the hun- 
dred of the, population of 1850. Second, the number 
hailing from the southern states was nearly six times the 
number coming from east of the Hudson. Third, there 
were more native born Virginians than there were native 
born New Englanders altogether. Fourth, the number of 
Kentuckians likewise outnumbered the total number coming 
from New England. 

The enumerations of 1856 and 1860 show some in- 
creases, both absolutely and relatively, in the numbers hail- 
ing from New England and the middle states. Nevertheless 
the people of the south continued to outnumber the natives 
of New England three and two to one, as may be seen from 
the following summary. Even in 1860 the Virginians in 
Towa alone exceeded the total number coming from Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts and Vermont: 

NATIVITY OF NATIVE BORN PIONEERS OF IOWA. 
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The significance of these figures cannot be appreciated, 
however, until we realize that the peoples coming to Iowa 
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from Delaware, from southern and western Pennsylvania 
and from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and southern Wisconsin 
were likewise predominantly southern in their ancestry, affil- 
iations and traditions. This fact, I believe, is no less de- 
monstrable than the preponderance of southerners in Iowa 
in ante bellum days. 

The New England tradition must be adversely consid- 
ered, and presumptuous though it may seem, Justice Miller’s 
judgment must be reversed; the decision must be Iowa was 
settled first by sons of the Old Dominion interspersed with 
the vigor of New England. Upon such a holding much 
that is inexplicable in Iowa’s history becomes easily under- 
standable. We can readily appreciate why Senator Dodge 
could so confidently proclaim in the senate in 1854 that he 
and his colleague, General Jones, with the senator from 
Pennsylvania were the only senators from the north who had 
voted against the Wilmot Proviso and for the fugitive slave 
law; and why Governor Grimes found the south half of 
Iowa so strongly pro-slavery. 

This predominance of southern stock among Iowa’s pio- 
neers, the prevalence of southern traditions among the domi-. 
nant political forces of the State prior to the civil war had 
ineradicable effects upon the life and institutions of Iowans.. 
Throughout the entire history of the State one may discern. 
a sharp cleavage among the people of Iowa that in general 
typifies the traditional conflict between the Cavalier and 
the Puritan, It is manifest not only in the political life of 
the State but in the social life of the people, in industry 
and commerce, in church and religion, in education and 
modes of recreation—sundry phases of which the writer 
hopes some time to set forth. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE COLLIER REMEY. 


Our portrait of this distinguished naval officer was en- 
graved some years since, but has never been published in these 
pages until now. It is nevertheless an excellent likeness. Ad- 
miral Remey was born in the city of Burlington, Iowa, August 
10, 1841. He was appointed a cadet in the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, from which he graduated in 1859. His 
first assignment was to the sloop-of-war Hartford on the 
Asiatic station, in which he served until his return to the 
United States in 1861. His next duty was under an appoint- 
ment as executive officer of the gunboat Marblehead, until 
1863, when he was transferred to the steam sloop Canandaigua 
of the South Atlantic Squadron. While with these vessels 
he took part in several engagements with the enemy’s bat- 
teries. He commanded the naval battery on Morris Island 
during the siege of Fort Wagner and the bombardments of 
Fort Sumter. In this last affair he was captured by the con- 
federates and was for thirteen months a prisoner. During 
this period he was an occupant of various jails and of Libby 
prison. This imprisonment deprived him of the opportunity 
for the service he most desired. After he was paroled in No- 
vember, 1864, he was appointed executive officer of the Mo- 
hongo on the Pacifie station. He thereafter served as instruc: 
tor in gunnery at the Naval Academy, was for a time on duty 
at the Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and filled 
several other important assignments until the war with Spain, 
when, having attained the rank of Commodore, he commanded 
the naval base at Key West, Fla. He was promoted Rear- 
Admiral in November, 1898. In March, 1900, he was ordered 
to the command of the Asiatic Squadron, which up to that 
time was the largest fleet ever commanded by an American 
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REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE C, REMEY. 


Born in Burlington, Iowa, August 10. 1841; graduated from U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, 1859; after long and distinguished services afloat and ashore, 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 1895. 
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sailor. His service in the Far East was useful to his country 
and highly creditable to himself, meeting in all respects the 
approval of the naval authorities and the President. Soon 
after its conclusion he was placed upon the retired list and 
took up his residence in Washington, D. C. 

Admiral Remey is a son-in-law of Charles Mason, pio- 
neer Chief Justice of Iowa Territory, having in 1873 married 
his daughter, Mary J. While in command of the Navy Yard 
at Portsmouth, N. H., he interested himself in aiding the 
writer to procure the obsolete guns which now stand in front 
of our Capitol, and later on was instrumental in sending many 
valuable items to our Museum from the Far East. <A fine oil 


portrait of the Admiral has been placed in the Iowa Historical 
Art Gallery. 


WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH. 

The part Mr. Coolbaugh took in the early political and 
legislative history of Iowa was of signal importance. It was 
an invaluable contribution to the honor and credit of the 
State in a momentous national crisis. It antedates the very 
interesting recollections of Mr. Coolbaugh’s life contributed . 
to THE ANNALS by Mr. John T. Remey. 

Milton D. Browning, a brother-in-law of Mr. Coolbaugh, 
was a member of the Senate in the First, Second, Fourth, and 
Fifth General Assemblies. He was a leading member of the 
Whig party, as Mr. Coolbaugh was a leading Democrat, and 
the brothers-in-law sometimes had sharp words in the political 
conflicts of the time. It was a period of party disintegration 
and reconstruction. Mr. Coolbaugh was elected to the State 
Senate the same year James W. Grimes was elected Governor. 

While of opposite political parties, they were close personal 
friends, and enjoyed each other’s confidence and respect. In 
Mr. Grimes’ mind the cause of Freedom transcended party 
considerations, as in his whole public life he sunk the partisan 
in the patriot. Mr. Coolbaugh adhered strenuously to Stephen 
A. Douglas as a political leader, and Mr. Grimes as stren- 
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uously opposed him, but their personal attachment continued 
unbroken. 

In the fifth General Assembly Mr. Coolbaugh was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Internal Improvements, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means. He early gave 
notice of a memorial to Congress to repeal the duties on sugar, 
and later presented a memorial from citizens of Burlington 
for a law providing that in all additions to towns and in all 
new towns a portion of land should be set apart for public 
parks. A letter shows his enlightened views on the subject 
and his genial mind: 

Iowa City, Jan. 18, 755. 
REv’D WM. SALTER: : 

Dear Sir: I am just in receipt of your valued favor of 16th inst. 1 
think your suggestions are excellent and entitled to the favorable consid- 
eration of the General Assembly. I will take great pleasure in laying 
the memorial enclosed before the Senate where I know it will commend 
itself to favor. I doubt, however, whether at this late time of the session 
we can get the bill through. In anticipation of an adjournment on the 
23d the Senate resolved a few days since that no new business should be 
received after this date except by unanimous consent. I will, however, 
if a favorable opportunity occurs try the temper of the Senate and en- 
deavor to introduce it. Yours truly, 

W. F. CooLBauGH. 


Mr. Coolbaugh’s service in the Senate continued from 
1854 to 1861. He supported Governor Grimes’ administration 
in the great matters of Land Grants to railroads, the Consti- 
tution of 1857, the investigation of malfeasance in office by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction (James D. Eads), 
Publie Schools, the Geological Survey of the State, and the 
establishment of a Hospital for the insane, and institutions 
for the blind and the deaf and dumb. Though neither Mr. 
Coolbaugh nor the Governor were members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, their counsels were of great weight in 
shaping the Constitution of 1857. Upon the outbreak of the 
civil war Mr. Coolbaugh gave his firm support to the course 
of Senator Grimes in Congress, and to Governor Kirkwood. 
In August, 1861, he joined with a number of citizens of both 
political parties in Burlington in a congratulatory letter to 
Mr. Grimes (Life of Grimes, p. 147). 
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Soon after the close of the war, Mr. Coolbaugh asked the 
good offices of Mr. Grimes for Henry Dodge Clark, son of the 
last Governor of the Territory, to obtain an appointment for 
him in the Regular Army. During the war he had been a 
soldier in the Eleventh Pennsylvania Cavalry, and was now 
made a second lieutenant in the Eleventh U. 8. Infantry. Mr. 
Coolbaugh wrote to Mrs. A. C. Dodge, ‘‘I feel very grateful 
to Grimes, to whom we owe the appointment. ’’ 

The Honorable Peter A. Dey gives these reminiscences 
of Mr. Coolbaugh and Mr. Grimes in the Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Politics, April, 1903, pp. 253-’4: 


When I first xnew them they roomed together at the Clinton house in 
Iowa City. In general matters of state policy they were in accord. Mr. 
Coolbaugh afterwards told me that when it became apparent that Sena- 
tor Grimes would vote in favor of acquitting President Johnson, he went 
to Washington for the special purpose of advising him against such a 
course. He said to Mr. Grimes: ‘‘You are the idol of your party in 
Iowa. The party is radical in the extreme and wrought almost to frenzy 
by the murder of Lincoln and the apostasy of Johnson. You are the 
most sensitive man I ever knew. By the course you propose you will 
bring upon. yourself the vengeance of your party, and your state will 
disown you. You will not outlive this action a year.’’? The reply of Sen- 
ator Grimes was: ‘‘I have considered all this. But my position is right, 
and if I die tomorrow I shall vote as my convictions dictate. I have no 
respect for President Johnson personally and less for his policies. But 
I believe each department of the government is independent; and. so 
long as his official acts are not in violation of the constitution and the 
laws, the president cannot be removed by the joint action of the house 
and senate merely for a difference of views or for official acts that are 
entirely within his jurisdiction.’’ 

Wises 


DR. CHARLES A. WHITE. 

Ponce de Leon sought the fountain of perpetual youth in 
the Everglades of Florida. His search was bootless for his 
' particular wish was vain. He sought bodily vigor and in- 
surance against its decadence. His wish mortal man never has 
realized, and alas never can realize. But had the proud Cas- 
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tilian only known the potency within himself he would not 
have fretted his spirit or gone far over seas to satisfy the rest- 
less desire of his soul. The spirit of youth is always man’s 
possession if he wills it so. Let him seek truth and strive 
earnestly, continuously to increase human welfare by adding 
to knowledge those exact and orderly truths the sum of which 
we call science and perpetual youth with its buoyancy, exalted 
hopes and splendid purposes is his without limit and mankind 
with himself is the beneficiary in perpetuity. 

The truth of this sentiment is exemplified in the life and 
work of Dr. Charles A. White who prepared for THE ANNALS 
the interesting memoir of Dr. Charles Christopher Parry, of 
Davenport. Dr. White, as our old time readers well know, 
was Iowa’s State Geologist from 1866 to 1870, and Professor 
of Natural History in our State University from 1867 to 1873, 
when Bowdoin College in Maine enticed him away from us. 
From 1875 to 1892 Dr. White was intimately associated with 
the scientific work of our national governmental surveys as 
geologist and paleontologist. Since 1876 he has been closely 
connected with the work of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
which he is now an Honorary Associate. 

Dr. White has always been an enthusiastic and indefatigable 
worker. Resting on his oars has never been one of his pastimes. 
His researches and writings have covered a remarkable range 
of subjects in science although they related chiefly to botany, 
geology, paleontology and zoology. The valuation placed 
upon his work by scientists is evidenced by the fact that in 
1885 Mr. J. B. Marcou prepared for the Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Museum, an ‘‘ Annotated Catalogue’’’ of his published writ- 
ings in which not only extended accounts, reports and treat- 
ises were listed, but also any of his ‘‘short published notes 
which contain any expression of his views upon scientific 
subjects.’’? The catalogue made a pamphlet of 181 pages and 
contained 151 titles. In 1897 Mr. T. W. Stanton prepared a 
supplemental catalogue in which 60 new titles were added. 
Since then Dr. White has published at least twenty-two ad- 
ditional papers presenting either memoirs and appreciations 
of the lives and work of deceased associates in the promotion 
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of science or short studies of particular subjects in science. 
His writings altogether number at least 233 titles. Although 


‘ his span of life has gone beyond four score years, his buoyant 


youthful spirit and active, energetic interest in science is 
strikingly shown by the fact that since January 1, The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly and Science contain interesting and in- 
structive articles on botanical subjects. Of late years Dr. 
White has been prevented by reason of age from making ex- 
tensive explorations far afield, but it has not interfered with 
his active prosecution of first hand scientific investigations. 
In his garden at Washington he has for years had a place 
where pleasure and profit and science have been systematically 
pursued with some notable results. His observations of the 
development of his garden products, especially tomatoes, have 
aided materially in establishing certain theories of evolution 
advanced by Dr. White and Prof. De Vries relative to the 
origin of species and varieties of plant life by mutation. 

From its inception nearly twenty years ago the Historical 
Department has had a fast friend in Dr. White. He has always 
been one of our most ardent and effective helpers. Several 
important articles have been contributed by him to THE 
ANNALS and collections of the Department have been greatly 
enriched by documents, records, reports and field specimens 
which he generously secured and forwarded or caused to be 
forwarded. It is largely by reason of such gratuitous as- 
sistance so readily and generously given by Dr. White and 
others that our collections contain the many rich stores they 
do today. May he live long and prosper is our wish! 

Here is an interesting item conceruing Dr. White which 
we have taken the liberty of extracting from a letter to the 
Editor of THz ANNALS written June 25, 1906: 


IT am glad to know that my memoir of Dr. Parry is soon to appear. 
* * * Your suggestion that I should write it was opportune, for I am 
almost the last one living who knew him well and also knew the character 
and scope of his work. Indeed, it has fallen to me to be a veritable 
‘<Old Mortality’’ to my contemporary naturalists, and I have written 
memoirs of no less than seven of them. There are only two now living 
who are older than I am—Professors EH. T. Cox (85 years) and J. M. 
Safford (83 years). 
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THE ERRORS IN THE CENSUS MAP. 

Tur ANNALS is under obligation to Col. Alonzo Abernethy, 
of Osage, for the following statement of the specific errors 
in the map prepared for the recent Census of Iowa (1905) 
purporting to show the original boundary lines of the several 
accessions of territory secured from the Indians. The map 
in question, and the notes and comments thereon, were re- 
printed in the January ANNALS. 

1. The original boundary line between the Sac and Fox, 
and the Sioux Indians, provided for by treaty of 1825, is 
erroneously extended from the Des Moines to the Big Sioux. 
The extension was never made. (See letter of Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. ) 

2. The north boundary of the neutral ground stops at the 
east branch of the Des Moines in Kossuth county, while the 
actual terminus was at the west branch in Palo Alto county. 
(See copy of same map in Pt. 2, 18th An. Report, Bureau of 
Am. Ethnology for 1896-97, Plate 131.) 

3. The two eastern sections of the south boundary of 
the neutral ground are wholly wrong. The second section 
appears longer than the first, whereas the first section west 
of the Mississippi, is twenty-one miles long, and the second 
seven miles. The west section of this line reached the Des 
Moines farther south than indicated, namely, about four 
miles above the mouth of the Boone, crossing the Boone less 
than nine miles east of its terminus. 

4. The southwest corner of the Black Hawk Purchase is 
seven or eight miles too far west. The point is but twenty-one 
miles, thirty chains west of the Des Moines, and probably less 
than five miles west of the southwest corner of Van Buren 
county. 

5. The northwest corner of the neutral ground is also 
too far west. This corner is not in Bremer county as shown, 
but in Fayette county nearly or quite three miles east of the 
east line of Bremer. 


ALONZO ABERNETHY. 
Osage, Iowa, May 4, 1906. 
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THE IOWA SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

Through the kindness of Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, the 
Historical Department has received accounts of the begin- 
nings and transactions of the ‘‘Iowa Society of New York,’’ 
which began its existence on February 1, and inaugurated its 
first series of annual banquets on April 28, at the Waldorf 
Astoria. For some years the organization of such a Society 
was discussed by Iowans in New York City. Mr. Carl Snyder, 
formerly editor of The Council Bluffs Nonpareil, who in recent 
years has gained fame as a writer on scientific subjects, is 
eredited with being the chief factor in bringing about the 
organization. General Dodge was made President, Judge 
John F, Dillon, formerly Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, 
S. V. White, one of the noted financiers of the country, and 
J. R. Sheffield, were made Vice Presidents, and Coker F. 
Clarkson, Secretary and Treasurer. Among other notable 
Iowans present at the dinner given by General Dodge on Feb- 
ruary 1, to effect the organization, were Col. Charles D. Pal- 
mer, Manager of the International Banking Company; E. A. 
Stedman, General Manager Wells-Fargo Express Company; 
W. C. Brown, Vice President of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company; William T. Hornaday, Director New York 
Zoological Park; Mr. Allan Dawson, editor The Globe. So 
favorable was the outlook that circulars were immediately 
sent out, with the result that a Society was inaugurated with 
180 charter members. A notable banquet was arranged for 
April 28 at the Waldorf Astoria. The menu and program: 
was printed upon beautiful vellum with a handsome cover 
design containing views of Iowa’s first and last capitol build- 
ings, the State seal, a reproduction of a medallion of Black 
Hawk, and a pioneer with his ox team and prairie schooner 
traveling overland to Iowa. The toasts with one exception 
were given by members of the Iowa delegation in Washington. 
Hon. James Wilson responded to the toast, ‘‘The Iowa 
Farm;’’ Senator Allison, ‘‘Iowa, Its Evolution as a Common- 
wealth, and the Part It Has Borne in the Building of the 
Republic;’’? Judge Dillon, ‘‘The Early Judges and Lawyers 
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of Iowa.’’ The spirit that warmed the hearts of the banquet- 
* ers was beautifully expressed in the couplet: 


Old friends are the best friends and 
You can’t get old friends in a day 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF CEDAR RAPIDS. 


During the week beginning Sunday, June 10, the city of 
Cedar Rapids celebrated with interesting ceremonies the semi- 
centennial anniversary of its incorporation. Nearly two years 
ago Hon. C. D. Huston, then Mayor, called a meeting of her 
citizens for the purpose of instituting measures for the appro- 
priate recognition of the event. Under the general charge of 
an efficient executive committee, of which Mr. E. E. Clark was 
chairman, an elaborate program was formulated and success- 
fully carried out. Each day of the week was devoted to special 
interests—thus Sunday was given up to Sabbatical discourses 
replete with recollections of the religious experiences of the 
pioneers; Monday was set aside for programs recounting the 
civie and social beginnings and development of the city. The 
festivities included besides formal literary programs, balls and 
banquets, parades and prize contests, picnics and reunions, all 
the pleasant diversions that enter into the jollity of such an 
occasion. The ‘‘ Official Program’’ with its historical accounts 
and its illustrations makes an attractive booklet of 64 pages. 
For the historian the most valuable result of such an event is 
the ingathering and preservation of the reminiscences of the 
pioneers and builders of the city’s foundations. The Cedar 
Rapids Republican and The Gazette expended much energy 
and money in garnering and presenting a large amount of 
valuable historical material descriptive of the beginnings and 
growth of Cedar Rapids. 


4.) 
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_ JAMES Davie Burier, born March 15, 1815, in Rutland, Vermont, 
died November 20, 1905, in Madison, Wisconsin, was an encyclopedic 
scholar, learned in many ancient and modern languages, and in almost 
every department of human knowledge, historian, lecturer, litterateur, 
world-traveler, a most genial companion, his presence and conversation 
inspiring and giving cheer. A graduate of Middlebury College, 1836, and 
afterwards tutor there, he had among his pupils Henry W. Starr and 
John G. Foote, afterwards prominent citizens of Burlington, Iowa, and 
David S. Sheldon, professor in ‘‘Iowa,’’ and the ‘‘Griswold’’ College 
at Davenport, and one of the founders of the Academy of Science in 
that city. A graduate of Andover, 1840, and continuing his studies 
there subsequently for a period, after a year’s travel in Europe, he 
entered the ministry, preached for six months at Burlington, Vt., where 
John A. Kasson, then a young attorney in that city, was a member of 
his congregation. He was pastor at Wells River, Vt., Danvers, Mass., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, and a professor in Norwich University, Vt., in 
Wabash College, Ind., and in the Wisconsin State University, at Madison. 
In the lore of the ancient and modern classics, especially of Homer, 
Horace, Dante, and Shakespeare, no American scholar surpassed him. 
His ancestry being that of some of the founders of Boston, Mass., also 
partly Huguenot, he was an enthusiast in the study of American his- 
tory. An antiquarian and genealogist, he explored old family and 
town records, and traced the connection of the present with former 
times on many anniversary occasions. For fifty years Professor 
Butler was one of the most active members of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and an indefatigable worker with Lyman C. 
Draper and its other founders in enriching the library, the museum, 
and the publications of the Society with its wealth of treasures. He 
was employed at one time in the land department of the Burlington & 
Missouri River Railroad, whose Commissioner, George 8. Harris, was his 
cousin, to furnish public information about the lands given by Congress 
to that corporation. He made several trips over those lands, observed 
their latent productiveness, predicted their future value, and wrote many 
newspaper articles and pamphlets to promote their sale and settlement. 
He translated some of the pamphlets into foreign languages, and they 
were scattered broadcast in Europe. A large emigration to Nebraska 
followed, and the railroad was enriched by several millions of dollars. 
He was at the same time employed to answer letters of inquiry about 
the lands from foreign countries, which he did in the language of each 
country. During this period he spent a year in Burlington. His cousin, 
Mr. Harris, then resided in the ‘‘Fletcher’’ house (now Mr. Hawkins’), 
near the bluffs. On one morning-stroll upon the edge of the bluffs, the 
Professor encountered the famous Swedish singer, Christine Nilsson, 
whom he had heard the previous evening in Grimes’ Hall, and they fell 
into mutual delight over the charming scenery up and down the Missis- 
sippi. He was present at the dedication of the noble obelisk in memory 
of Sergeant Floyd, at Sioux City, May 30, 1901, and added a unique 
feature to the ceremonies by exhibiting the original journal which the 
Sergeant had kept of the Lewis and Clark expedition up to two days 
before his death. It had been discovered in Kentucky many years ago 
by Lyman C. Draper, and safely stored away by him in the collections 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society. The Professor had edited its publi- 
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eati 1 now threw into the occasion the charm of his own historical 
shat Parnes pba as he recalled with tenderness and peer 
the scenes of a century ago. On his ninetieth birthday the Senate o 
Wisconsin, of which body he had often served as chaplain, sent him as 
many roses as were his years, and adjourned to give him their personal 
greetings at his home. In a subsequent letter, May 25, 1905, he wrote 
with his accustomed zest of a new edition of an old book, ‘fAn English 
Traveller, Coryat,’’ a pilgrimage to Venice, published in the Bible year, 
1611, the description in which he found so good that he said, ‘‘Thus 
oldest books are once more the youngest.’’ He added, ‘‘ My health for 
the oldest man here, moves wonder in every body, and not least in myself. _ 
May He in whose hand our breath is, make his word that angels’ food 
which at his earthly table he gave to those who sat with him at meat! I 
still find a Hebrew text my best lullaby in the night watches.’ ’ Having 
rounded out ninety years, seven months and five days his end was peace 
and he joined the kindred spirit of ‘‘the immortal dead who live again 
in minds made better by their presence.’’ 
Ww. 8. 


JoHN LEE Brown was born in Essex county, New Jersey, October 31, 
1838; he died May 24, 1906, in Cedar township, near Chariton, Lucas 
county, Iowa. In 1848 he, with his father, removed to, Brookville, Ind., 
thence the next year to Greensburg, and again in 1854, to Warren county, 
Ind. At the age of 17 Mr. Brown came to Iowa, living for three years 
in the north part of Madison county. The hard times of 1857 so dis- 
couraged him that he returned to Marion county, Indiana, where he at- 
tended school and also engaged in teaching. On July 21, 1862, he en- 
listed in Co. A, 17th Indiana Battery, of which Benjamin Harrison, 
afterwards president of the United States, was colonel. At the battle of 
Resaca, May 15, 1864, Mr. Brown was wounded so severely that he lost 
his arm, and was discharged on account of this disability in March, 1865. 
He was soon elected recorder of deeds in Hendricks county, which office 
he held for four years. In 1870 he removed to Iowa, settling in Lucas 
county. He was soon elected constable, and later appointed deputy 
sheriff, and special collector for the county treasurer. In 1873 he was 
appointed justice of the peace, and in 1875 was elected county auditor ~ 
by the republican party, being re-elected three consecutive times. While 
serving his fourth.term he was elected to the position of State auditor 
in 1882. Mr. Brown’s career as Auditor of State will always be one of 
the noted official careers of this State. In the administration of his 
office his supervision of insurance companies was so rigorous that it 
finally resolved into a collision of himself with Governor Buren R. Sher- 
man, which resulted in his foreible expulsion from office by the Governor, 
and finally his impeachment and trial before the bar of the Senate. The 
contest between Governor Sherman and Auditor Brown was one of in- 
tense bitterness, the merits of which cannot be dealt with here. Upon 
the inauguration of Governor Wm. Larrabee in 1886, Mr. Brown was 
reinstated, whereupon ensued the investigation and impeachment of the 
Senate. The case aroused widespread interest and much legal talent 
was employed on the part of the prosecution and the defense. Auditor 
Brown was acquitted and on the advice of the Attorney General, Govy- 
ernor Larrabee reinstated Mr. Brown in the office of Auditor. One of 
the hardships endured by Mr. Brown was the heavy expense entailed by 
the trial. Although he was acquitted by the legislature he was not 
reimbursed for his outlays for attorneys, and the other numerous ex- 
penses connected with the trial. For nearly ten years he urged the 
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matter before the legislature without effect. Finally, however, the in- 
justice was remedied by an appropriation made in 1896, allowing Mr. 
Brown $4,000. Notwithstanding his adverse experiences and heavy: bur- 
den of debt, Mr. Brown returned to Chariton and in the fall of 1886 
purchased The Chariton Herald, which he made a republican paper. He 
remained in charge until 1898, vigorously promoting his personal and 
party interests. 


JosEPH 8. TRIGG was born in Hertfordshire, England, April 8, 1841; 
he died in Rockford, Iowa, June 6, 1906. He received the rudiments of 
his education in the schools of his native town. He came with his 
father to the United States, settling on a farm near Fond du Lae, Wis. 
In 1859 he removed to Freeborn, Minn. During the civil war he en- 
listed in Company E, 10th Minnesota Infantry, continuing in the ser- 
vice until the end of the contest. When mustered out he returned to 
Minnesota, but soon removed to Floyd county, Iowa, where he engaged 
in farming until 1874. From 1874 to 1882 Mr. Trigg was the auditor 
of Floyd county. At the close of his term he was honored by being 
elected mayor of Charles City. He became interested in a creamery and 
in the marble business. Other interests soon attracted him. In 1885 he 
began his career as editor of The Rockford Register. He made it a 
paper of note and influence in the State, managing it until he removed 
to Des Moines to take charge of the agricultural department of The 
tegister and Leader in 1904, Mr. Trigg became widely known through 
his writings upon subjects of special interest to agriculturists. He spe- 
cialized in this particular field. He not only wrote extensively along 
lines of interest to farmers, but he was constantly in service as a lec- 
turer upon such subjects. He simply wrote the results of his own ex- 
perience and observation as a farmer. He had put his own hand to the 
plow and knew whereof he wrote. Terse and piquant and vigorous in 
expression, he soon became one of the most widely quoted writers in 
the west. He knew all about the Iowa farm and could tell it in a way 
that people everywhere delighted to read. His words of courage and 
hope were an inspiration to thousands of earnest people who were la- 
boring to improve their surroundings and better their condition in life. 
Then, he was a lovable man, one who enlisted the friendship and hearty 
good will not alone of those who made his acquaintance, but of his wide 
cirele of readers. Few deaths that have occurred in Iowa have been 
more widely or more sincerely mourned. 


JAMES A. LYONS was born in Morgan county, Ohio, April 12, 1838; 
he died in Grand Junction, Colorado, May 12, 1906. In 1855 Mr. Lyons’ 
parents removed to Allamakee county, lowa. On the outbreak of the 
civil war he enlisted in the 1st Iowa Cavalry, in which regiment he re- 
mained until he was discharged by reason of disability caused by a 
wound in his arm and shoulder. In August, 1862, he was made 2d 
Lieutenant in the 27th Iowa Infantry, and served until he was again 
compelled to resign on account of his wound. In 1868 he settled in 
Guthrie county. After pursuing farming for two years, he removed to 
Guthrie Center and entered into mercantile business. As a merchant 


he was successful and in the course of his residence in the county seat 


of Guthrie county built up a large and profitable business. In 1883 Mr. 
Lyons was elected a member of the 20th General Assembly, and was re- 
elected to the 21st. He became well known for his stand upon various 
measures prominent in those sessions with the result that upon the close 
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of the session of the legislature in 1886 he was nominated by the re- 
publican state convention for the office of Auditor of State, which of- 
fice he filled for three successive terms. In 1893 he was a prominent 
candidate for Governor before the Sioux City convention, but was de- 
feated by Frank D. Jackson. _ Mr. Lyons continued in the mercantile 
business in Guthrie Center until 1900, when by reason of enfeebled 
health of both himself and his son, he removed to Colorado. 


EpwIn R. Cuarr was born in Cazenovia, Madison county, N. Y., May 
30, 1827; he died in Des Moines, Iowa, June 8, 1906. In 1825 his father 
had settled in Madison county, N. Y. In 1837 he removed to Mt. Plea- 
sant, Iowa. The subject of this sketch spent two winter terms in Prof. 
Howe’s Academy at Mt. Pleasant. In 1846 he came to Ft. Des Moines 
where with his brother William, he entered into mercantile trade. From 
1847 to 1851, with the exception of a few months, he pursued farming 
north of the present site of Des Moines. On returning to Des Moines 
he engaged in freighting between Des Moines and Keokuk with ox teams. 
In 1853 he built the first ice house and stored the first ice ever housed 
for market in central Iowa. At the session of the General Assembly in 
January, 1860, Mr. Clapp was elected sergeant-at-arms of the House of 
Representatives. He served through the session efficiently, and with a 
good degree of credit to himself. In 1867 he became agent for the 
Chicago & Rock Island Railroad Company, and for some years devoted 
himself to the management of the department of the Rock Island road 
from Davenport to Council Bluffs. Mr. Clapp early exhibited marked 
ability in the accumulation of wealth through prudent and judicious in- 
vestments. At the time of his death he was one of the wealthiest citi- 
zens of Des Moines. 


CHARLES A, WARWICK, editor of The Keokuk Constitution-Democrat, 
was born in Butler county, Ohio, Nov. 25, 1852; he died in Keokuk, 
April 4, 1906. His father’s family came to Lee county in 1855, settling 
near New Boston, where he lived until he was 15 years of age. In 1867 
Mr. Warwick came to Des Moines, where for four years he was em- 
ployed in a grocery store. He then returned to Ft. Madison where for 
four years he was a shipping clerk for a firm of contractors. In 1875 
he entered upon a newspaper career in Keokuk in which he continued un- 
til the day of his death. He first worked for The Keokuk Gate City as 
traveling and city solicitor. He was then advanced to the position of 
city editor of the paper, and eventually became its manager. In 1886, 
with Mr. R. 8. Ransom, he bought The Keokuk Democrat, and entered 
upon independent newspaper management. In 1888 The Democrat and 
The Keokuk Constitution were consolidated. In 1891 he purchased the 
interest of his partner and organized a stock company of which Judge 
Edward Johnston was a shareholder. Mr. Warwick was very success- 
ful in the management of his newspaper properties and a hard, indus- 
trious worker. He made himself thoroughly familiar with the various 
details of newspaper management and his industry and caretaking ap- 


plication gave him his marked success in the management of The Con- 
stitution-Democrat. 


WILLIAM RIVERS SELLON was born in New York City, August 
23, 1824; he died in Burlington, Iowa, May 14, 1906. His father was 
an Episcopal minister. The son lived in New York and attended private 
schools. At the end of his Freshman year in Columbia College he went 
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with his father to Pittsfield, Tl. During the Mexican war he was a 
member of the Ist Illinois Volunteers known as the Quincy Riflemen. 
At the age of 27 he returned to New York City, living there several 
years. He engaged as a clerk in a railroad office, and later as book- 
keeper in a mercantile house. At the outbreak of the civil war he en- 
listed in the 9th Michigan Infantry. He was captured at Stone River 
by Forrest’s Cavalry, and spent three months in prison at Madison, Ga. 
In 1863 he was made Lieutenant Colonel of the 12th U. 8. Colored In- 
fantry. At tne close of the war he settled in Burlington, where he 
engaged in business until 1871, when he was appointed county superin- 
tendent of schools. Col. Sellon was one of the first shorthand reporters 
appointed under the law providing for such assistance to our district 
courts. He held the position 16 years under Judges Tracy, Smyth, New- 
man and Stutsman. In 1887 he removed to Independence, Mo.,and later 
to Kansas City, returning in 1899 to Burlington, where he lived with a 
daughter and her family until his death. 


TIMOTHY JORDAN CALDWELL was born in Vermilion county, Indiana, 
July 21, 1837; he died in Adel, Iowa, June 16, 1906. He came west with 
his parents who settled in Dallas county in 1853. Prior to coming to 
Iowa he attended the seminary at Newport, Indiana. In 1861 he grad- 
uated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk. He en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession in Adel where he continued in 
residence until 1864 when he became the surgeon of the 23d Iowa In- 
fantry. Upon his discharge from that service he returned to Adel, and 
continued the practice of medicine in that community until his retire- 
ment a few years since.. Dr. Caldwell was a progressive practitioner, .at 
various times going east to pursue post graduate courses in various de- 
partments of medicine in order to equip himself the better for his pro- 
fession. He was interested in several large business enterprises, espe- 
cially banking, and was successful in all his undertakings. In politics 
Dr. Caldwell was an active and influential republican. He was elected 
as a member of the House of Representatives in 1881, serving in the 
19th General Assembly. In 1883 he was elected to the Senate, and for 
eight years represented Audubon, Dallas and Guthrie counties. 


JOHN -HILSINGER was born at Marathon, Cortland county, N. Y., 
March 4, 1834; he died March 26, 1906, at Sabula, Iowa. Mr. Hilsinger 
was reared in New York, working on his father’s farm, and later as a 
carpenter and joiner and wheelwright. He read law and was admitted 
to the bar at Ithaca, N. Y., in the fall of 1857, before the supreme court 
of that State. In 1858 he came to Iowa, locating in Floyd county, where 
he was admitted to the bar. He soon afterwaras settled in Sabula, 
Jackson county. He continued to reside there until his death. For two 
years he was principal of the Sabula High School. In 1860 he was 
elected township supervisor. In 1861 he was appointed postmaster of 
Sabula, and held the office with but slight interruption, until President 
Cleveland’s election in 1885 when he resigned. During the war he was 
enrolling officer for Jackson county. In 1864 he was elected to the State 
Senate, serving with marked ability inthe 11th and 12thGeneral Assem- 
blies. From 1884 to 1890 he was a member of the Board of Supervisors 
of Jackson county. Almost from the incorporation of the town of Sa- 
bula in 1863 Judge Hilsinger served as city attorney. He was one of 
the Iowa delegates to the Republican National Convention which nom- 
inated James G. Blaine for President in 1884. 
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Rosert E. WARREN was born in Vast, Tenn., March 16, 1829; he died 
in Des Moines, Iowa, June 16, 1906. In 1841 Mr. Warren ’s father set- 
tled in Lee county. Two years thereafter he removed to Mahaska county, 
where the late Mr. Warren resided until 1891, when he came to Des 
Moines. Mr. Warren’s father is credited with having erected the first 
flouring mill in Mahaska county, which his son Robert continued to 
operate for many years. In 1881 Mr. Warren was elected to the 19th 
General Assembly as a member of the House of Representatives. For 
a few years after his removal to Des Moines, he engaged in the lumber 
business. In 1899 he was appointed one of the collateral inheritance 
tax appraisers of Polk county, which position he held until the time 
of his death. Mr. Warren’s son, Hon. J. L. Warren, represented Marion 
county as a member of the House of Representatives, in the 28th and 
29th General Assemblies, and as Senator in the 30th and 31st. 


Lyman A. ELLIS was born near Burlington, Vt., March 11, 1835; he 
died at Clinton, Iowa, June 8, 1906. He received his education in the 
schools of Bakersfield’ and Colchester, and graduated from a law school 
in Vermont. In the spring of 1861 he came to Iowa and located in 
Lyons, Clinton county. In 1865 he was elected district attorney of the 
7th Judicial District, including the counties of Jackson, Scott and 
Muscatine. He soon became a successful jury advocate and trial lawyer, 
and was four times chosen to the position. He finally retired in 1880, 
thereafter engaging in practice in State and Federal courts. In 1893 
he was elected to the General Assembly as Senator from Clinton county. 
He refused re-election in 1897 because the necessary absence in Des 
Moines interfered seriously with his law practice. During the extra 
session of the 26th General Assembly in 1897 he was chairman of the 
judiciary committee and was made a member of the joint committee of 


the house and senate for the Annotation and Publication of the Code of 
1897. ; 


CLARENCE C. VANDERPOEL was born in Columbia county, N. Y., Nov. 
22, 1830; he died in Mitchell, Iowa, January 11, 1906. His parents, 
while he was quite young, removed to Jefferson county, Wis. He ob- 
tained his college education in Carroll College and the State University 
of Wisconsin. During the war he joined Company E of the 12th Wis- 
consin Infantry, of which his father was Captain. He served two years 
and was discharged because of disability. He then entered the com- 
missary department as a clerk, and served in that capacity until the end 
of the war. After his army life he settled in Mitchell county, Iowa. In 
1883 he was elected representative in the 20th General Assembly. 


: KEELY R. MappEN was born in Salem, Indiana, Sept. 9, 1855; he 
died April 2, 1906, at Emanuel Hospital, Omaha, His parents came to 
Towa in 1855, settling in Davis county, moving thence to Clarke, and 
thence to Washington county. After his marriage in 1879 Mr. Madden 
settled on a farm near Greenfield, Adair county. In 1883 he established 
himself in the mercantile business in Greenfield. Upon the extension 
of the railroad to the town of Fontanelle Mr. Madden removed to 
Bridgewater and established a general mercantile business. In 1898 
he was elected to the 27th General Assembly. 
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